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ArTicte I. 


The Modern Part of an Univerfal Hiftory, from the Earlief Account 
of Time. Compiled from Original Writers. By the Authors of 
the Ancient Part. Vol. XXXVIII. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Millar, 


; HE tranfition from the hiftory of the Italian flates to 
that of America is like pafling from the ftudy of a bee- 
hive to the contemplation of a foreft. The former is the moft 


‘inftrudtive for politicians; but the latter is moft entertaining to 


philofophers. There is fomewhat in the hiftory that now lies 
before us (we mean that of the conquefts of Peru and Mexico) 
fo amazing and ftupendous, that truth may Le faid to have pus 
fiction out of countenance.' To do juftice to our authors, like 
farmers when they break up new ground, they have, by vary- 
ing the culture, produced to the public a copious and exquifite 
entertainment; and have, in the compafs of one moderate 
volume, given us more inftruction than can be found in whole 
libraries of French, Spanifh, and even Englifh writers upon the 
fame fubje&t: an exceilency which is chiefly owing to ja judi- 
cious arrangement,of their matter, and the concile per{picuity 
of their ftile. 

Our authors, after a general but very proper introduion con- 
cerning the utility of the American difcoveries, proceed toa detail 
of the voyages performed by different perfons to the Weft Indies, 
and other parts of the New World, previous to the appearance of 
the two great conquerors of Mexico and Peru. Norelations have 
been more greedily-and univerfally read than thofe of Colum- 
bus and the firft adventurers to America ; all which are here de 
{cribed with a propriety, that, common as they are, gives the 
reader new delight and entertainment. It is fufficient to fay, ‘that 
Columbus, whom we may call the patriarchal difcoveret of the 
New World, vifited the Bahamas, Cuba, and Hifpaniola, and {ets 
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tled, or rather endeavoured to fettle, by the confent of Guacana- 
gari, the cazique of the laft mentioned ifland, a colony con 
pofed of thirty-nine Spaniards, under the condué of James de 
Avana; and that he built a fort, and mounted it with cannon: 
after which he took his departure for Spain ; but loft two out of 
the three fhips he had with him, one by the ftrefs of weather, and 
the other by the treachery of Pingon, ore of his officers. Our 
authors, after defcribing the manners and governnient of the 
people of Hifpaniola, relate the return of Columbus to Spain, 
and his reception there; from whence he returned to America 
with a fquadron of feventeen fhips, manned with two and 
twenty hundred able-bodied feamen and foldiers, belides horfes, 
fheep, cows, corn, wheat, and a variety of European plants ; 
in fhort, no meafure was omitted that could poflibly infure the 
fuccefs of the expedition. In this voyage, our authors tells us, 
that hz difcovered Domtnique, Margalante, Guadaloupe, 
Montferat, and Antigua, with all the iflands to the fouth-weft 
of Hifpaniola. 

One obfervation muit occur to a fenfible reader more pecu- 
liar to the hiftory contained in this volume than perhaps to any 
other extant, which is, that avarice is of fuch a nature as to 
diffolve alt the connexions that are ufually formed by common 
diftrefs and common danger. The love of gold extinguifhed in 
the Spaniards all feeling, not only for the fimple, good-natured 
inhabitants of the New World, but for one another; and oc- 
cafioned the ruin of the colony Columbus had left upon Hifpa- 
niola. The fame fatal fpirie perfecuted this great man 
through all his other adventures. The envy and ingratitude 
of his followers, great as his fervices were, injured him with 
the court of Spain, to which he was once more obliged to return ; 
and by his firm difintereited condu&, with the ocular demon- 
firation of the gold-duft and ore he carried with him, he again 
filenced calumny, but could not conquer it. — 

During his abfence at the court of Spain, his brother Bar- 
tholomew, to whom he had committed the care of his new co- 
lony in Hifpaniola, ftruggled with a varicty of misfortunes, oc- 
cafioned bv the rapacioufnefs of the colonifts themfelves; and 
both he and the colony muit have been entirely ruined through 
their civil diffentions, had not Columbus himfelf again arrived 
on that ifland. 

‘ The admiral, fays ourauthor, hadlong follicited the court of 
Spain for proper affiftance to proceed on a third voyage in fearch 
of the continent ; at length he obtained his requeft, quitted port 
St. Lucas on the 30th of May 1498, and on the 31ft of July 
fell in with an ifland which he called La Trinidad, fituated near 


the mouth of the great river Oronoque. Here he Janded to re- 
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freth his men, and received a vifit from the cazique, whom he 
found hofpitable and good-natured; that prince having, with 
one hand, taken a crimfon velvet cap off the admiral’s head, 
which he put upon his own, covered the admiral’s, in returns 
with a crown of cotton, encircled with a plate of gold. Sailing 
from hence he difcovered miore land to the eaftward, which he 
took for an ifland, and called it Ifla-Santa, though it proved 
the continent, and part of the province of Paria. . Thus the 
Spaniards date the firft difcovery of the continent from the ift 
day of Auguit 1498, whereas the Englith claim a prior date, 
John Cabot, a Venetian, having obtained letters-patent from 
the feventh Henry, difcovered Newfoundland in the month of 
June 1496, and continued his courfe along the coaft of America 
as far as the Gulph of Florida. If, therefore any title to the pof- 
feflion be founded on the priority of difcovery, as the Spaniards 
allege, the right of Great Britain to the main land of America 
muift be as indifputable as that of Spain :o the Weft Indies.’ 
The next adventurer to America particularly mentioned by 
our authors is Alonzo de Ojeda, who was fitted out by the mer- 
chants of Seville, and fet fail with a fquadron of four veffels on 
the zoth of May 1499. He was affifted in his command by 
John de la Cofa, a Bifcayan, and Americus Vefpucius, a Flo- 
rentine; which laft, by a moft unaccountable fatality, had the 
honour of intailing his name upon all that immenfe continent. 
Ojeda fteered along the coaft of Paria, and after a long naviga- 
tion, he came to Hifpaniola, where his turbulent humour in- 
volved Columbus and his fettlement in frefh troubles. Our au- 
thors, after giving fome account of Guarra’s and Pingon’s voy- 
ages, afcribe to the Portuguefe, in contradiction to what is ad- 
vanced by the Spanifh hiftorian Herrera, the prior difcovery of 
Brafil, under Cabral. We fhall here, by the bye, juft ob- 
ferve, that Cabral’s arrival at Brafil was accidental, and ow- 
ing to his fteering a great way fouthward, that he might the 
more eafily double the cape of Good Hope ; and at firit he was 
entirely at a lofs to know whether Brafil was not a large 
African ifland. q 
We are now to return to Columbus, who was all this while 
in Hifpaniola, in daily expectation of being facrificed to the mu- 
tinies of his men and the ingratitude of his prince, whe was 
now fo much prejudiced again{t him, that he fent over ta Ame- 
rica Francis Bovadilla, with full powers to decide between Co~ 
lumbus and his people. The event was, that he fent Columbus’ 
in irons a prifoner toSpain. His greatage, his fervices, his firm- 
nefs, and integrity, once more pleaded his caufe, and obtained 
him the powerful patronage of her catholic majetty, who was 
touched with his merit and fortunes. Upon inquiry Bovadilla 
Bz Was 
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was found to have ated tyrannically and unjuftly. Columbus 
was again reinftated in the favour of their catholic majefties ; 
and on the ‘oth of May 1502, he failed upon’ his fourth’ expe- 
dition to'Ametica, and on the 2gth of Juné artived at Hifpa- 
niola. - His advanced years and long fatigues feeméd rather td 
encteafe than abate his paffion for makiig difeoveries. He 
failed from’ bay to bay, and from ifland to ifland, ‘enriching his 
country wherever he came, by the knowledge as’ wellas the 
treafures of the New World. But we fhall now, with our au- 
thors, attend him to the period of his painful life. 

‘ He found, fay they, Jamaica extremely populous, abound- 
ing with’ animal and vegetable provifion, and the inhabitants 
not ouly very obliging, but extremely defirous of trafficking. 
During his tefidence here,’ he combated difficulties which would 
have thrown in defpair any other perfon lefs firm in adverfity 
than Columbus. After {pending twenty years in the fervice of 
the crown of Spain, and other European powers, and making 
difcoveries which will eternize his memory, he was how reduced 
to the melancholy profpe& of {pending the remainder of his de- 
clining life among favagés. His fhips were ftranded on thé 
coaft of Jamaica; the hope of procuring relief from Hifpanio- 
la was extremely precarious, upon account of the diftance, the 
roughnefs of the fea, and the extreme flendernefs of the Indian 
canoes, which were the only vehicles or means to tranfmit the 
account of his fituation to Obando, governor of the new coz 
ony ; befides, great part of his crew defetted, and not only 
threatened his life, but raifed difturbances among the natives 
which expofed him to perpetual danger, over allavhich he trr- 


-umphed. by_ his prudence, perfeverance, and’ valour, atrivinp 


firft at Hi fpaniola,_ and then if Spain, wheré he found his royal 
‘patronefs was dead, and his fervices coldly received by the courf. 
Columbus, . chagrined ‘and difgufted, retired to Valladolid, 
‘breathed his laft, ahd received thofe honours after death which 
‘were denied while he was living.’ 

Interfperied with this entertaining account of Columbus the 


reader is inftru&ted jn a variety of other knowledge: equally at- 
‘rious and uncommon. (Our aut hors then proceed ih their fo- 


‘cond feion to give a further account of'the dif€overies made 


on the continent, and of the fettlements on ‘Caftela® del'Oro and 
the ifffmus of Darien, which Icd the way to the tive covery and 


‘conqueft of Mexico and Peru. Tn all this detzil, we ftill find 


frefh opportunities of admiring’ the prodigious patience, perfe- 
verance, fufferings, courage, rapacioufnefs, and cruclty of the 
Spanifh adventurers, and of the oppofite qualities, but ftilk 
impregnated with a love of liberty, in the natives, Who at laft 


came to defpife their conquerors for their avarice, ag they had 
before 
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before admired them for their power. The voyages and ad- 
ventures of Ojeda, Nicuefla, and Balboa,’ with their fettlements 
upon Darien, Cuba, and other places, are-here defcribed ; and 
new fcenes every page gradually but artfully. unfold themsfelves 
to the reader, till he at daft arrives at the South Sea, and is in- 
troduced to Yucatan, Florida, and other fettlements,- that have 
become fince fo famous. ve 
A particular advantage accrues to a reader from the manner 
in which our authors*introduce the great fcenes and perfonages 
that figure in their hiftory. They have had recourfe.to various 
authorities, not much known to the public, by which they have 
been enabled to trace the rife, progrefs; and characters of their 
heroes: fo that they are led rather than dropt upon the ftage 
of aGion. We no longer confider them as blazing meteors that 
break forth at once in the hemifphere ; but.as, regolar Jumina- 
ries that gather ftrength through. the-long tracts of experience 
and danger through which we attend them. The great fuccefs 
of a voyage undertaken by John de Grijalva, to the province of 
Yucatan, which he called New Spain, and to the Gulph. of Mex- 
ico, where he made defcents upon fome of the out-dominions 
of Motezuma, the emperorof Mexico, induced Velafquez, go- 
vernor of Cuba, to nominate Cortez to the command of a frefh 
expedition againft. that flourifhing country. Our authors in- 
form us, that they found, it neceffary to mention, that this 
great conqueror was a native ‘ of Medillin, a town of Eftremie- 
duta in Spain, and the fon of Martin Cortez of Monroy, and 
donna Catalina.Pizarro Altamarino; names which fufficiently 
befpeak the nobility of his parentage, at leaft by the mother. 
He was bred a fcholar, and had fpent two years-at Salamanca ; 
but a ftudious life not fuiting his lively and a&ive genius, he 
obtained his father’s permiffion to engage in the fervice of his . 
country, and learn the rudiments of the military art, under the 
celebrated Gonzalvo de Cordova, then at the head of a Spanith 
army in Italy ; but.a dangerous illnefs with which he was feized, 
juft on the point of embarkation, fruftrated this defign, and 
turned his views towards the Weft Indies, where the Spaniards 
were reaping a plentiful harveft of wealth and glory. In the'year * 
1504 he went to Hifpanicla, being then in the nineteenth year - 
of his age, and was, particularly diftinguifhed by Obando the 
governor, to whom he had been particularly recommended. 
After gaining the general efteem of the colony, he attended Ve- 
Jaquez. in quality of fecretary to. the ifand. of Cuba, where he * 
foon eftablithed the reputation of an able ftatefman and. com- 
mander, a brave — a generous friend, and an agreeable 
renee. De Solis acquaints US, that his perfon. Was. plea- 
fing, his countenance eng2ging, his, temper amiable, : and his 
“B 3 “con- 
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converfation difcreet ; qualities which firft attra&ted the notice, and 
engaged the affeétions of denna Catharina Suarez Pacheco. His 
engagements with this noble lady involved Cortez in many dif- 
ficulties, and produced an altercation with Velaquez, which had 
almoft proved fatal to his life ; though he afterwards recovered 
the governor’s favour. When all differences were accommo- 
dated, Velaquez not only gave away the bride, but beftowed 
Jands upon Cortez, and diftinguifhed him by raifing him to the 
office of alcadé of St. Jago, an employment ufually conferred 
upon fuch as had exhibited inconteftable proofs of merit. In 
thefe circumftances were our hero, when he was appointed to 
condué the expedition to Yucatan and the coaft of Mexico, by 
the title of captain-general of the fleet, and of the countries al- 
ready gifcovered, or that fhould henceforward be conquered 
under his aufpices.’ 

Cortez had fecarcely failed, when Velafquez was prevailed 
upon by his enemies to recal his commiffion, Cortez, however, 
acted with fo much aétivity and addrefs, and rendered his friends 
and followers fo fenfible ot the glory and advantage attending 
the expedition, that all the authority of Velafquez could not 
difpoffefs him of his command, in which he proceeded with a 
fuccefs the moft rapid and amazing that is to be met with in 
hiftory. The narrative of our authors is fo clofe, and every 
page of it fo replete with great and furprifing events, that it is 
impoffible for us, without doing manifeft injury to the work, 
to detach one part of it fromanother, Cortez had to encounter 
a people and a prince far more civilized, brave, and politic, 
than is commonly imagined. Their modes of life, their arts, 
and induftry, though greatly differing from thofe in the other 
known parts of the world, are defcribed with great precifion 
and fpirit by our authors. But though every circumftance 
which is tranfmitted in this refpe&t fills the mind with ideas 
equally pleafing and grand (the human facrifices of the Mexi- 
cans excepted :) yet nothing ftrikes us more than the prodigious 
addrefs, courage, and policy, with which Cortez proceeded 
amidft difficulties and dangers, greater than any man, perhaps, 
if we except his fellow labourers in the fame caufe in other parts 
of America, ever encountered. The public of England are no 
firangers to the mighty events that attended this expedition ; 
but they are accounted for more rationally, more probably, and 
more inftru€tively in this work, than they are by De Solis, Her- 
rera, or any other author, we have feen ; particularly the rea- 
fons that obliged Cortez to infli& fuch an indignity on a great 
emperor, as to put him in irons. 

But the moft extraordinary part of the hiftory of Cortez is, 


that, while he was reducing this mighty empire, he had to a 
teng 
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tend not only with the mutinies and revolts of his own army, 
but with Velafquez, who was fuperior to him in authority, and 
at the head of a great fleet and army, which aétually arrived on 
the coaft of Mexico in 1520. » Cortez, upon this occafion, had 
a thoufand difficulties to ftruggle with. He durft not traft his 
own army with the fecret of his diftreffes; and had the Mexi- 
cans known that Velafyuez was his enemy, the confequence 
might havé been equally fatal. In this fituation he aéted both 
as a confummate politician and a great warrior. He found 
means, by his agents, to form a party in his enemy’s army, 
which was commanded by Narvaez, and at the fame he raifed 
a confiderable force of the natives, and refolved to march 
againft Narvaez, whofe obftinacy and tyranny rendered him 
as much hated by the Indians as he was obnoxious to Mo- 
tezuma. Cortez omitted no mears to avoid bloodfhed. He 
made repeated propofals for an accommodation to Narvaez, who 
lay at Zempoalla; but they were rejefted with great haugh- 
tinefs, till Narvaez found his army difpofed to a total revolt, 
which put him upon the mean refolution ofiaviting Cortez to an 
interview, where he had fecretiy made preparations for fecu- 
ring him. Cortez had fo good intelligence, that he difcovered: 
this treachery, and attacking his enemy, defeated him by the 
mere dint of valour, and enlifted all his troops, Narvaez hime 
felf becoming his prifoner; fo that Cortez became mafter of a 
fleet of eleven fhips and feven brigantines, and was at the head 
of one thoufand Spanifh infantry, and near one hundred ca- 
valry, befides garrifons. With this force he returned to Mex- 
ico, where he found the inhabitants had entered into a univerfal 
confpitacy againft the Spaniards, which terminated in the death 
of Motezuma, who was ftill a prifoner to Cortez, and was killed 
in fpeaking to his own fubjects from a balcony. His death 
ferved only to increafe the difficulties of Cortez, which at laft 
obliged him to abandon Mexico. In a fhogrt time, however, 
he again invaded that empire; and, after a variety of fortunes 
and adventures, on the 22d of May, 1521, he formed the fiege 
of that capital. While it was carrying on, he was even de- 
feated ; but at laft the new emperor, who had fucceeded Mo- 
tezuma, being taken prifoner, the city was reduced; and by 
the indefatigable power and policy of Cortez, that whole em- 
pire was brought uuder the dominion of Spain. 

It may perhaps amaze the reader to hear that Cortez after 
this, from the ingratitude of his mafter Charles V. and his 
countrymen, was in fact ftript of all his power, and, after at- 
tending that emperor to the fiege of Algiers, he died obfcurely 
at a village near Seville on the 2d of December-in the year 
3554, and the fixty-third of his age. 

We haye been fo full in our extract from the hiftory of Mex- 
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ico, that we muft be more concife with regard to that of Peru, 
which follows in this volume, and is equally well executed ‘by 
our atithors, though, perhaps, it is the moft difficult, on ac- 
count of the greut variety of the operations and charaders ‘it 
contains. 

The three adventurers who undertook the conqueft of Peru, 
were Francifco Pizarro, Jacobo Almagro, and Ferdinando de 
Lueve. The former was the moft illuftrious on account of his 
birth, éxpérience, and brave aétions; the fecond had fraifed 
himfelf from obfcurity by his courage and abilities ; and the 
third was an ecclefiaftic. Two fhips were fitted out at their 
joint expences. ‘The command of the one was given to Pizar- 
ro, that of the other to Almagro; and both failed from Pa- 
nama about the month of November 1525. After encounter- 
ing great variety of diftreffes, and vifiting many coafts, they 
returned to Panama with fufficient evidences of information 

and treafure to encourage them in the purfuit of their attempt. 
The governor, for private ends, refufed to renew their com- 
miffion; upon which Pizarro went to Spain, where he received 
one, conftituting him lieutenant of Peru, and captdin-general 
and govérnor ot all his future conquefts there. On Pizarro’s 
return to Panama, Almagro refented thé preference he had ob- 
tained over himfelf; and though they continued partners in 
the expedition, they remained ever after feeret enemies to each 
other. Pizarro was again put at the head of the expedition, 
upon his making fome conceflions to Almagto; and it was to 
be carried on by two hundred men, in three fhips, in the fpring 
of 1530. They dire&ted. their courfe for Tumbez; and after 


‘furmounting great hardfMiips, they arrived at the province of 


Coaqui, from whence Pizarro remitted to Almagro at Panama 
confiderable fpecimens of the riches of the country. “Mean 
while, Pizarro advanced by land to Tumbez; butin his march 
he fell in ‘with another body of Spaniards, who were marching 


‘on the fame expedition, and they united their forces under 


Pizarro. After this he reduced Puna and Tumbez, the keys 
to Peru; but Atahualapa, the monarch of Quito, a great pro- 
wince of that empire, had notice of their approach, though he 
did not oppofe them. This gave Pizarro an oppportunity, up- 
on pretexts of a confpiracy, which never were wanting to cloak 


the crueltyof the Spaniards, to maffacre and plunder the inha- 


bitants both of Puna and Tumbez, from whence ‘he remitted 
great treafures to Almagro. Having now fufficient encourage- 
ment to attempt the conqneft of Peru, where a civil war raged 
between the two fons of the late inca, Huafcar and Atahualapa ; 
the former the e'der, and the latter not ofly younger but illes 
gitimate: in the conteft, Huafcar was defeated in three great 
battles, and he himflf was taken prifoner. While Atahualapa 

i . was 
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“was in this caréer of fuccefs, Pizarro was ‘advancing i in veh, 
but ftill undér“great difficulties ; ‘ahd’ tinderftanding that Ata- 
hualapa was at'Caxamalca, ‘he direted’ his march: to .that place 
‘inftead of Cufco the Capital. ae not being able wi th 
all his cunning and addrefs to get intelligence of. the’ teal de- 
figns of the ‘Spaniards, endeavoured to-amufe Pizarro with. re- 
fpetful ‘embaifies, ‘in which he Called’ Pizarro and ‘the Spani- 
ards the defeendatits of the fan ;* but this did not prevent their 
arrival at Caxamalca, which they ‘found abandoned by all but 
a few women, from whom they learned that Atahualapa was 
‘making preparations to cut them off. ‘Pizarro, in his turp, 
was tow at a lofs for intelligence; but fent his brother, Her- 
nando Pizarro, and Fernando Sotd te Atahualapa’s cam, to - 
dive into his intentions, ‘They‘were received as the reprefen- 
tatives or fons of their great God Viracocha; but the real in- 
tentions of Atahualapa are varioufly reported by the Spaniards, 
poffibly through the ignorance of the interpreters who paffed 
between Atahualapa’s and Pizarro’s meflengers. Few readers 
are unacquainted with the confequences; that on May. 3, 1533; 
the inca was defeated in a general engagement and taken 
prifoner, though at the head of an hundred thoufand men, 
the Spanifh arnty not exceeding two hundred. The ‘fums which 
the inca offered for his ranfom, and the booty made by the 
‘Spaniards after the defeat, would have appeared incredible, 
had not fufficient evidences of them appeared in Europe. Hu- 
afcar, the imprifoned inca, offered to exceed thofe fums to pur- 
chafe his liberty, for which he was put to death by order of 
Atahualapa, who, though himfelf a captive, was obeyed by his 
officers. ‘The Spaniards next plundered Cufco’ of fuch quan- 
tities of gold and’ precious ftones, as aftonifhed but did not 
‘fatiate the avarice of Pizarro and his Spaniards, who were 
‘foon after joined by Almagro in perfor with one hundred and ~ 
fifty Spanith foot and fifty horfes from Panama. ‘Their defign 
was to plunder the rich temple of Pacacamac; but here they 
got only ninety thoufand pieces of eight and fome:plate, the 
priefts having removed four hundred loads of plate, which ne- 
“yer have fince been heard of. © 
The immenpfe treafures that now flowed in upon the. Spa- 
niards, rendered them and their commanders worfe, if pofible, 
than fiends. They quarrelled amongtt themfelves about the 
divifion of the pluider, but agreed in putting Atahualapa to 
death, contrary to their moft falemn engagements... The af- 
fairs of Pert after this ran into great confufion. Manco Ca- 
pac was proclaimed’ inca by ‘thé ’nati¢és, and ‘Taparpa by Pi- 
zarro, while the ‘Spaniards again marched againft Cufco ; sand 
ami titude “of detached expeditions followed; which termi- 
nated 
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nated in the entire fubjeftion of that great empire, but not 
before the Spaniards had received vaft loffes in men and fome 
defeats, on account of the general deteftation in which they 
were fo jufily held by the Indians, who were avenged by the 
vices of the Spaniards. 

Alvarado, a Spanith officer under Cortez, arriving at Peru 
with fome followers, put in his claim for a fhare of its fpoils ; 
but was defeated and taken prifoner by Almagro: and the lat- 
ter met with the fame fate from Pizarro, who put him to death 
in April 1538. After this we have a fucciné& relation of the 
wars in Chili, with the rebellions and revolutions in Peru, where 
Pizarro himfelf, in 1541, was aflaflinated at Cufco by the fon 
and followers of Almagro. Young Almagro, upon this, was 
proclaimed governor of Peru ; but was himfelf defeated and put 
to death by de Caftro, who arrived with a commifiion to be go- 
vernor of that province, for it was now no other. De Caftro, 
when eftablifhed in his government, endeavoured to reform it ; 
but his commiflion was fuperfeded by Vela, who behaved fo rigo- 
roufly, that Gonzalo, brother to the great Pizarro, took arms 
againft him; upon which both his fleet and army deferted to 
Pizarro, ial drove him into a diftant province. At laft, this 
illuftrious rebe] defeated and flew the viceroy Vela, on January 
19, 1546; and coming into the poffeffion of all his authority, he 
was ftrongly tempted to declare himfelf emperor of Peru, inde- 

‘pendently of the crown of Spain: he rejected this propofal, in 
hopes of making up matters with the Spaniards. A negoti- 
ation then fucceeded between that court and Pizarro, and the 
royal caufe revived in Peru; for Pizarro’s army deferted. from 
him, and Lima declared for the king. After this Pizatro’s af- 
fairs went to wreck. He rejeéted the advice of Carvajal his 
beft officer, who was eighty-four years of age ; and both of them 
being taken prifoners, were judicially executed. The hiftory 
then concludes with a relation of the rebellions of Sebaftian 
Godinez and Giron, and other tranfaétions, but leaves the pro- 
vince of Peru entirely fubjeéted to the Spanifh government. 
The volume itfelf concludes with a curious account of the ori- 
gin, kings, laws, religion, learning, &c. of the ancient Mexi- 
cans. 

Upon the whole, we will venture to promife more hiftori- 
cal entertainmentin the perufal of this volume, than can be found 
in any other of its fize. We cannot, however, help pitying 
our authors, in being obliged to contraft through the whole the 
very different characters of fimplicity, fincerity, hofpitality, 
and benevolence in the Indians, with thofe of treachery, cru- 
elty, ambition, and avarice in the Spaniards. As to religious 


matters, the Spaniards, as well as the Indians, affected an en- 
thufiafm, 
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thufiafm, which they wickedly proftituted,.not only to the de- 
firuétion of the human fpecies, but of all obligations, divines 


givil, and moral. 





Arr. II. Memoirs of ibe Chevalier Pierpoint. T wo Vols. 12mo. 
Pr. 5s. Dodfley. 


GQ OME people, in cafting their eyes on this performance, will 
be apt to think the author’s genius is not more admirable 
than the art of ie bookfeller, who has contrived to extend a 
few words to the length of two volumes: but, as reviewers, 
we do not at ali blame him for not having infifted upon a larger 
quantity of copy. 

The chevalier Pierpoint feems to have an imagination pecu- 
liarly turned for a kind of paftoral romance: but this, we"appre- 
hend, is a fpecies that does not admit of much variety: nor 
is it all fuited to the fpirit of adventure. Indeed, we cannot 
find in thefe memoirs, any variety, either in fcene, incident, or 
charaéter. The groves, lawns, cafcades, lucent ftreams, and 
feathered fongfiers, of Weftphalia, are juft the fame as the fea- 
thered fongfters, lucent ftreams, cafcades, lawns, and groves 
we meet with in the heart of Spain. The chevalier and his 
countefs are entértained every where nearly in the fame manner : 
they find Citterns and Villadorians, Sereneifts, and other feéts 
and focieties, retired from the buftle and cares of life, through 
all their peregrinations; and all thofe fe&s and focieties appear 
to be of the fame fantaflic family, fuch as never exifted but in 
the brain of the author, who might at leaft have diverfified 
them, fo as to keep the reader’s attention awake. Then, 
with refpe& to charatter, they are all (male and female) phild- 
fophers of the fame caft. Mynheer Swenitz, the barons Dun- 
drum and Gratz, fignor Trentan the tiara’d Cittern, Sophron 
the Villadorian, and Armelio, are all the moft pious, polite 
philofophical perfons in the world, that enjoy uninterrupted eafe 
and tranquility in a charming retreat. The ladies too, the 
countefs, Indiafana, and Alveraheyde, are fifters, equally fair, 
meek, and amiable, who defpife the glitter of life, and enjoy 
the quiet pleafures of retirement, cultivating the powers of friend- 
fhip and fociety, and worfhipping the firft caufe after their own 
fafhion. 

The chevalier Pierpoint and his lady are a good-natured and 
very happy couple, who fall in love with each other, marry 
and are comfortably fettled, without any finifter accident, or 
contradidtion on the part of family, friends, or rivals. They 


afferwards travel by land and water; but there is nothing in 
their 
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‘their faté or fortune to intereft our paflions ;, no peripetia, nor 
‘récoghition, except the incident of meeting with the countels’s 
brother Coeurleon, which is altogether extravagant and im, 
probable. You muft know, good people, that while the che- - 
valier and his countels were enjoying ‘the Converfation of the 
‘Milladoriaosin a fine ferene evening, they efpied a fhip on fire, 
and afterwards a lady came on fhore on a matt impelled by a 
cavalier, who proved to be the countefs’s brother Cceurleon, 
iwho told them that he had embarked with the lady, whofe name 
was Saphrina, in order.to bring her to his friend Don Silvio de 
(Monteleone, who was enamoured of her charms, and had ac- 
quired her affeGion; but |her father was averfe to bis paffion, 
and*threatened to immure -her in a convent. With a.view 
to prevent the execution of this threat, Cceurleon put her on 
‘board:a veflel at Ayamante, bound for Cadiz; but during the 
voyage, “he was luckily.informed by one of the failors, who had 
been: a foldier in his own company, that the mafter of the vef- 
‘fel ‘intended to rob him and the lady, and afterwards fell them 
to the Moors » he at the fame time affured Cceurleon, if he would 
truft. to"him, he would find means to deliyer them from the 
hands of fuch rufiians, .He was trufted accordingly—pray, 
‘take notice the flip was at anchor. | This faithful deferter was 
very bufy the whole evening about an old maft that lay along 
the’ fide of the tartan—and nether the mafter, nor any one of 
the crew, took it in their heads to afk him what he was about. 
When he had fintfhed his work, he invited the faid mafter and 
the crew to drink of Cceurleon’s liquors, and in a little time 
they grew exceeding drunk, went to reft, and fell into a pro- 
found tleep—This was extremely lucky—One would naturally 
expect, that in this dilemma Coeurleon and his trufty Arrago- 
nian would have fecured thefe two or three drunkards with 
cords while they lay faft alleep; and then, if they had nat 
firength enough to hoift out the thallop, that they would have 
run on fhore, and made a fignal of diftrefs,. in confequence of 
which boats would have come to their. affiftance: or, as. they 
were in poffeffion of all the arms in the, veffel, they might have 
‘unbaumd one of the mariners to lend a. hand in mOTRIAS, or 
piloting her to fome harbour. | But neither of thefe expedients 
entered their thoughts: they) left the whole crew to their re- 
pofe, anc, fattening the lady to, the, maft,. launched her into 
the fea, where it was a particular mercy of providence, little 
ifhort-of a miracle, that. fhe did’ not perith in, the firit plunge. 
It was allo extremely fortunate, thatthe thock aod noife of this 
pluge did not awake fome of the crew. Well, Cocurleon _agd 
is ‘Arragoniancleaptiinto the fea after her; the firit puthed the 


‘maftandithe lady:befare him; the other, fwam. back to. tbe 
: “ip 
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fhip fo fetch 4 cafketi of money or jewels whith they had for got 
At this period exadtly the veffel took fire}! nd body; knows how, 
ard the wicked crew were confumed in the flames.¢ ©)" 299 

The ftory of Abdalla the Moor and the fair Alveraheyde,’ it 
whofe ‘tomb they‘found a lamp ftill burning, which ‘had’ been! 
lighted five or fix hiindred years before; is fo muth in the file 
of the Arabian Nights Entertainment, -that it: is Amoft’ fitpete 
fluous fo mention its deviation from nature atid probability. 

Thefe memoirs are iatermingled with ‘quotations from Latin 
and Italian poets, fomeof them tranflated by out author) who 
feems affectedly attached to foreign writers and foreign manners’ 
All his dramatis perfonie ate foreigners, éxcept his diel antPhiy 
felf; who are little better than cyphets it le narration: Some 
bad’verfes he quotés from Cowley; and entertains the “Reader 
with fome of his dwn," which, in out opihidn; are middling He 
has alfo embroidered the work with fome-fuperficia? Criticifin or 

ainting and other arts}; forme fmattéring OF aftrofogy and nae 
tural philofophy, anda few anecdotes” of Tiiftory; ‘Sleaned Jrons 
different authors and ‘a@nhotators. 
-"Jn’a word, thefe méinoirs feem to bé attiered from the WSS 
of other men, and the fuggeftions of a crude fanty, tather ihant 
from mature and 4 ‘chaftifed imaginationS and thotiph very 
young redders may find fome ‘innocent‘amhufement in them) “hé 
that'expedts to meet with genius, ‘invention; compofition, ¢ha? 
racter, and incideht, in | this peaibrdricce will, iat our P opinion, 
be difappointed. | . 


» 





—_—— 
Arr. MH. The Peregrinations of Jere Grant, Eq; ithe Wett- 
Indian. ~ r'2mo. ‘Pr. 3s. Burnet. 

(HAT fpecies aa modern romance which Cer vantes fir 

‘introduced in Spain, which Le Sage and Mavivaux im- 
ported into France, and on which the late Mr. Fielding and 
one or two living authors ‘haye exerciled their talents fuc, 
cefsfully in England, opens,fuch an extenfive and. agreeable 
field of entertainmént to all forts 6f readers, that we do not 
wonder to’ fee many adventurers for fame ‘enter thefe lifts, 
without being qualified to wield their weapons with dexte- 
rity, This kind of fomance is a difofed. comedy. unreftrained 
by the rules of the drama, comprehending a»gteat variety of 
incident and chara@er, referring, however, to. one principal 
action and one particular perfonage, whofe, fate muft intereft 
the reader, and whofe } japortance muft not only engage our aty 
tention and efteem, but alfo unite the whole concatenation of 
fcenes and adventures, He muft till maintain his dignity, 


like 
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like the chief figure of the foreground in a picture; and the au- 
thor, as the painter,’ miuft take care to preferve a keeping in his 
performance ;- that is, all the other charatters fhall be, in fome 
meafure, fubfervient to the principal, and kept from advancing 
forwards fo far’as to rival the chief of the drama, in the at- 
tention of the reader or fpeétator. If the writer has any talent 
for wit, humour, fatire, and defcription, here he may difplay 
it to the beft advantage, without being obliged to polith: highs 
or to fow his pearls fo thick, 'as we expeet to find them in the 
epic, the drama, or any other fpecies of poetry. A ‘romance 
writer may flacken the reins of his genius occafionally, without 
fear of offence, and fport with his fubje& in a--carelefs 
manner, which will relax the attention of the reader; and 
agreeably prepare it for the more interefting parts of the ‘exes 
cution. Provided the author takes nature for’ his guide, | ‘and 
has tafte enough to feleé& her in her molt agreeable ‘attitudes, 
he needs not fear going aftray. We fay, tafte enough to res 
gulate his choice, becaufe -it is poffible to be very natural and 
very infipid, to be very natural and véry fhocking. A mar 
may paint a hogftye, or a duhghill very naturally, without giv- 
ing pleafure to the fpeator; and defcribe with’ ferupulous ex- 
actnefs many fcenes'‘and ‘incidents that produce nothing but 
yawning or difgutt. It is the happy faculty of genius to ftrike 
off glowing images, to feize the ridicale of character, to con- 
trive incidents that fhall' engage the paffions and affe&ions of 
the reader, to fupport the Apirit of the dialogue, and animate 
the whole narration. It is the province of tafte to regulate 
fie morals of the piece, to conduét the thread of the ftory, to 
make choice of airs and attitudes, to avoid impropriety, ta re- 
je& every thing that is extravagant, unoatural, mean, and 
difagreeable. 

Modern romance deals chiefly among the familiar fcenes of 
life, and brings to the view charaéters which we every day ab- 
ferve in nature; for this reafon it feems to be an eafy fpecies 
of writing, and encourages many to turn authors, whofe ta- 
lents are not fuited to the tafk. This is an obfervation, the 
truth of which cannot be doubted by any perfon who refleés 
how very few, out of the multitude of adventurers, have fuc. 
ceeded in this way of writing. 


Sudet multum, fruftraque laboret, — 
Aufus idem 


The feeming eafe with which a performance of this nature is 
written, is a proof of the excellence of the author’s art; it is 
the euriofa felicitas, which diitinguifhes the. works of genius 
from the efforts of mere labour. are 
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The Peregrinations of Jeremiah Grant, Efq; the Weft-In- 
dian, efpecially the former part.of them; are fuch as we be- 
lieve may have happened to many young Creoles, who come 
over to England with a large ftock of vanity, and a very fmall 
fund of ideas, ‘fpend their fortunes‘in a very ridiculous manner, 
aping the’manners of the great, become bankrupts in‘fortune 
and conftitution, and are reduced to the moft contemptible fitu- 
ations of human life. The queftion is, whether a dull recital 


of uninterefting faéts can afford any entertainment.to the pub- 


lic, ‘or be of any ‘ufe to the community. ‘In effet, Mr. Grant 
is a very filly fellow, who wears fine cloaths, fets up his coach; 
keeps his horfes and his whores; throws away his money aud 
proftitutes his credit; is bubbled at play, laughed at by all the 
world, goés volunteer into the army, and is fhot through the 
head; ts arrefted ‘by his creditors, forfaken by his friends, 
abandoned by his’ whore, enlifted as an author, reduced ‘to ex- 
treme indigence, ahd-begs his bread with as good a grace as if 
he had been a mendicant from his cradle. He afterwards takes 
on to be a foldier, and deferts. While he'is naked and ftarv- 
ing on the high-road, Providence interpofes in his behalf, and 
fends an old friend’'to his relief. He embarks for Jamaica, _ 
touches at Madéira, ‘conveys a nun froma convent, is appre- 

hended with the lady by the officers of the Inquifition, tranf- 
ported to Lisbon, condemned to the flames, brought to the 

ftake, where the nun fuffers a fhocking death ; he is refcued 

by a body of Englith failors, efcapes out of Portugal’ in the ha- 

bit of a Capuchin, reaches Cadiz, embarks as chaplain in @ 
Spanifh fhip bound for the coaft of ‘Guinea, from whence he 

fails to Buenos Ayres, where he makes a conqueft of the gover- 

nor’s lady; but refifts the temptation of »profiting by his fuc- 

cefs: the difmiffes him with a bag of pittoles, and he arrives at 

Jamaica, where he falls heir to his brother’s eftate, and marcies 

a young lady of whom he ha¢ been formerly enamoured, 

Such are ‘the outlines ‘of this performance, in which we can- 
not fay there isa want of variety, whatever other defeéts there 
may be in the piece. . Among thofe inftances in which the au- 
thor feems to have left nature and probability on the left hand, 
we know not whether we ought, to.take notice of Mr. Grant’s 

being fhot through the head, without fuftaining much damage 
from the accident; as this circumftance feems calculated to im- 
ply that there were no brains in his full, a truth which perhaps 
wé fhould have difcovered from other parts of the work, even 
if this hint had not been given. The dtory of the Nun, how- 
ever, is altogether extravagant. The circumftance of a fine 
young lady’s being confined ina dungeon of the Inquifition with 
male prifoners groveling amidit their own filth, is not only con- 
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trary to the ufages of that tribunal, but muft be very offenfive 
to every reader of delicacy; but her being brutally violated in 
that condition, and infe&ted with a naufeous diftemper, is a vile 
outrage againit decency, or what the French call dienfeance; and 
her perifhing in the flames, where her difmal fhrieks pierced 
the hearts of the moft obdurate fpeétators, is a fhocking cataf- 
trophe, which ought never to find a place in a, romance which 

rofefles to wear the fock, and laugh at the follies of man- 
kind. The adventurer’s efcape from the ftake, nay, the whole 
fequel of his adventures, is, in our opinion, a violence done to 
nature and probability ; and his final fettlement in life is much 
more comfortable than poetical juitice would allow to a cha- 
radter of his ftamp ; for it is fuch as can never intitle him to the 
refpeét of the fenfible reader. The follies of Mr. Grant excite 
contempt rather than laughter ; and his diftrefs is of fugh. a Na- 
ture as hardly moves our compaflion. .When we perceive him 
begging i ina thoroughfare, we are tempted to throw a penny 
into his hat, and pafs on, without favouring him with any other 
notice ; and when we hear him folliciting in piteous ftrains his 
quondam whore for charity, we are angry with the ftrumpet 
for no other reafon, but becaufe fhe did.not throw him half a 
crown, and order her footman to. treat him with broken meat 
in the kitchen. It requiresthe art of a mafter to exhibit a cha- 
raéter in the loweft fcenes of indigence,. ftill,an objeé of atten- 
tion and efteem. Our author, to thew. his. fcholarfhip, has 
interlarded his work with fome quotations from the claffics, and 
given us an epitaph of his own compofition, which we fhall 
produce as a fpecimen of his latinity. 


‘ Hic jacet, — 
Quod mori potuit, 
Humphredi Grant, 
Infantis defidertiffimi, 
Filii natu maximi, 
Humphredi Grant, 
De Grumpis altis in infula Jamaic : armiger ; 
Et Elize Uxoris ejus. 
Natus 2sto die Jull: denatus 26to: 
Atavis erat editus antiquis, 
Nulla alia in re claruvit, 
Nec potuit, 
Flofculus enim, in ipfa quoque dulcis zxtatula, 
Prima gemma pullulaturus. 
Parcarum heu parcere nefciarum 
Fatali efflatu contactus, 
Exaruit. 
Meftus 
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Meeftus itaque, et mzrens Pater ipfius’ 
Charifimi Infantuli fui memorize; 
Hoc etfi mane munus, 

Amoris Monumentum 
Collocavit.’ 


This is a “—_ curious morceau, whether we confider the fene 
timent or the Ttile of it. As there is no fuch Latin word as 
wefidertifimi, we looked into the errata, and found it correfied 
acfiratifimi, which is obfcurum per obfcurius. Without this firange 
correction, we fhould have read defderatifimi, which might pafs 
in a modern epitaph: but one would imagine from the erra- 
ta, that the author imagined defrarifimi fignified mof defirable. 
The next remarkable phrafe we meet with in this infcription is 
the Filii natu maximi applied to a child new born, who was 
brought forth one day and died the next. If there was any 
other child born in that interval by Mrs. Elizabeth Grant the 
mother of Humphrey, our adventurer ought to have faid fo; 
otherwile, inftead of natu maximi, read natu minimi—Sic corrige meo 
periculo; and then the minimi will fuit exatly with the fize of the 
child, as well aswith the fubfequent appelativa blandiendi, infantulus 
et fiofeulus. We fhall not cavil at the Atavis editus antiquis, which 
literally fignifies defecnded from old anceflors, acompliment equally 
applicable to every child of the race of Adam. Aatiguis indeed 
fometimes means worthy or meritorious, efpecially when joined 
to the fubftantives fides and amicitia, becaufe it then alludes to 
the virtues of antient times. It is alfo coupled to deus, imply- 
ing preference or precedéncy, allufive to the refped&t due to old age 
and old inititutions ; and for the fame reafon the comparative 
antiquior is ufed to fignify more excellent. Antiqua, when added to 
fiirps, or gens, means honourable as well as ancient: therefore, an- 
tiqua flirpe ortus, would, we apprehend, be lefs liable to excep- 
tion than atavis ERAT editis antigquis. The erat, the /ui, and ip/us, 
that follow, we execrate as Sir John Falltaff did Z, a whorefon 


Zed, an unneceffary letter. 


—in ipfa queque dulcis etatula, 
Prima gemma pullulaturus, 


is a mode of expreffion which we leave more expert gramma- 
rians to conftrue, and wifh they may fucceed without damage 
to Prifcian'’s pericranium ; and as to Hoc et/i mane munus, we can 
make no fenfe of it: we fhall, however, take it for granted, 
that the author meant ivaze, though there is no hint of any 


fuch thing in the errata. 
Mr. Grant feems to be more in his element, when he writes 
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Engiith SParAint, as will appear by the following upon his 
fifter-in-law, which is a delicate nofegay. 







‘ Grant, they fay, has wit, 
And fome have felt it; 

She walks as if fhe was befh—t, 
And looks as if fhe fmelt it.’ 








Among other rare talents, the author has given us a fpeci- 
men of his dexter ida at imitation, in three chapters intituled, 
Shandean, Fildean, and Smolletean, from the names of thofe he 
calls the three originals in Englifh romance-writing, Shand, 
Field, and Smellett. The two firft of thefe writers we never 
heard of: he might as well mention the three writers, Don 
Quixe, Maria, and Le Sage. If he wanted to make an adjec- 
tive of Shandy (by the bye there is no author of that name), 
he fhould have faid Shandian or Shandeian: and to exprefs any 
thing of, or belonging to Fielding, he ought to have compre- 
hended the Jaft fyllable of his name, and faid Fieldingean. As 
tothe Rev. Mr. St ne, Jeremiah Grant has laid faft hold 
on him by his seeps his aiterifks, his dafhes, and his pot- 
hooks: but the fpirit of Fielding has flipr through his fingers ; 
and as for the other, we make no doubt, but he will be proud 
to fee himfelf fo taken off. ‘This Weft-Indian, however, had 
no cecafion to hang up his name as a fign before this chapter 
in particular ; for he bas, without any quzre at all, done him 
the honour to imitate him as much he could, through the whole 
of his performance. We cannot call it a faithful copy; and 
we will not call it a fervile imitation ; but fubmit to the reader, 
‘whether the likeneffes may not be compared to the wrong fide 
| of tapeftry, on which the figures do not appear to the beft ad- 

vantage. But of this the reader fhall judge for himfelf, from 
“the following extra&. 

‘ IT beeged my way to Rochefter, where I propofed to halt, 
till I fhould receive an anfwer to a propofal I intended to make 
my correfyondenr, with regard to my return to Jamacia, where 
I thought I might expect relief, either from my brother Hum- 
phrey, or Eugenio. 

_ I frequently pofted myfelf at the docr of fome inn, to 
importune the travellers that fhould ftop there ; one day, when 
I was thus placed, a poft-chaife from Canterbury drove into 
the yard, and I thought the faces of one of the perfons in. it 
refembled Eugenio; | was fo tranfported at this appearance, 
that I {carce had ftrength fufficient to bear me to the poit-chaile ; 
when I was a little recovered, I went to the boy that drove it, 


aid interrogated bim about the perfons he had brought ; he 
told 
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told me they came from Dover, and believed landed there from 


a fhip lately arrived from the Weit Indies. Not fatisfied with 
this anfwer, I walked backwards and forwards before the windows 
of the room into which the gentlemen had gone; and was at 
Jaft convinced that one of them was Eugenio; upé@@ this per- 
fuafion I went to my room, and, having borrowed pen and ink, 
wrote a line, by which Linformed him, that his old friend and 
mafter, Jeremiah Grant, was then at Rochefter, and, if agree- 
able, would wait upon him. I received an an{wer immediately, 
in which he exprefied the utmoit impatience to fee me, and, at 
the fame time, informed me, that his principal errand to Eu- 
rope was to find me out. 

‘ I forthwith fhaved, and made myfelf the moft decent figure 
I could; but ftill my drefs betrayed figns of the greateft indi« 
gence; for I was dreffed without a fhirt, in a brown coat, 
waiitcoat, and breeches, value fifteen pence, a pair of black- 
worlted ftockings, darned with a variety of coloured wortted, 
fo that it was difficult to afcertain the original colour of which 
they were made; my fhoes were flip-fhod, without any buckles, 
and the wiz, that graced my head, was a dark grizzle, which 
had formerly been put to the ufe of rubbing fhoes, when it 
was in the occupation of its late mafter, who was a fhoe-black, 
that keeps his ftand in New-round-court in the Strand; my hat 
had the greateft part of the flap cut off, in order to make it 
look like a Jockey’s cap, 

‘ In this drefs I entered the room, where Eugenio was fit- 
ting ; when I approached, I perceived that he changed colour, 
and, when he came to embrace me, the briny tears flowed down 
his cheeks with great profufion; he made me fit down, and 
after we had taken a bumper of wine to recruit our fpirits, he 
began as follows: ‘ My dear Jerry, it is now about eight 
months fince the conveyance of your eftate to Mr. the 
merchan: came out to be regifter’d; by the fame veflel I 
likewife heard, that you was reduced to the greateft indi. 
gence and mifery. As foon as 1 was well affured of this 
matter, I refolved to go to England, where | intended to 
find you out, and relieve you as far as my circumftances 
would allow.” Ithanked him for his generous and almott 
unprecedented marks of friendfhip ; and told him, I was fen- 
fible my conduct in life had been extravagant, giddy, and very 
exceptionable, and I was confcious I was very undeferving of 
the regard of any of my friends; he replied ‘ that he knew it 
was his duty to affift me, and what he was going to do, was 
abfolutely incumbent upon him, and therefore pretended to no 
very great merit in it.” 
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©‘ We ftaid at Rochefter rill a very decent fuit of clothes were 
made for me, and I was otherwife anfwerably equipped. Eu- 
genio gave mea purie of twenty gunieas, and made over to 
me the aanuity 1 had formerly given him, payable quarterly 
into my @wn hands, 

‘ When I arrived in London, I immediately went to the 
coffee-room below at Arthur’s, where I faw many of my old ac- 
quaintances, among the reft, the earl of Sparkle, who came 
up to me with an intention of beginning a converfation; but I 
turned round upon my heel, and went to the Scetch doktor, 
that had travelled with his lordthip, and entered into converfa- 
tion with him. 

‘ This gentleman told me, that Durlach, my Swifs governor, 
after he left me, had travelled with a Dutch baron; and upon 
his returu to Holland, had commenced an intrigue with a 
burgo-mafter’s wife; which had been difcovered, and Durlach, 
dn confequence of that difcovery, fentenced to have all his real 
and perfonal eftate confifcated, and be imprifoned during life ; 
he added, that, for prefent fubfiftence, he was engaged in a 
very arduous undertaking, which was a tranflation of ‘Triftram 
Shandy into French. 

‘ The Sunday after, I went to the Ordinary where Murdo, 
‘Tangent, Pompofo, and the other Reviewers ufually met, where 
I was courteoufly received, and invited to honour the fociety 
every Sunday whilft I ftaidin town. I gave Murdo five pieces, 
for which he told me, he would celebrate my praifes in a Ro- 
mance, his bookfeller iad hired him to write; F told him, as to 
that, I defired to be excufed, and wanted no retaliation what- 
ever. He then began to expatiate upon the hardfhips he daily 
underwent, from the avarice and conceited ignorance of his 
bookfeller. He faid, that he had been hired by him to write 
a Dramatic paftoral toa fet of fcenes a certain manager had 
got painted ; but, after ix weeks hard labour, his piece was 
deemed improper to fuit the fcenery. I took my leave of this 
fociety, with an intention of never returning to it ‘more.’ 

We would recommend to the ferious perufal of this writer, 
the fable of the ambitious frog ; or the apologue of Cervantes 
concerning the prattice of dog-blowing; or the caution of 
Rofcommon, 

—Remember Milo’s end, 
Wede’d in the timber which he could not rend. 


So much for Mr. Grant’s genius; we fhall nowheg leave to fay 
a word or twoof his honefty. In the courfe of his adventures, 
he affumes the charaéter of a Reviewer; and declares, that the 


individuals concerned in the Reyiew are a parcel cf venal grubs, 
under 
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‘under the direction and influence of a bookfeller, or bookfel- 
lers, who employ them to vilify or extol new performances, ac- 
cording as the malice or felf-intereft of the faid bookfellers is 
affe&ted; and that the Reviewers proftitute their praife for 
hire. As our author has made no diftin@ion between the Re- 
views, this charge of corruption operates equally againft both, 
and indeed {trikes at their vitals, becaufe fuch a work can no 
longer exift, when the public lofes their opinion of its impar- 
tiality. The charge is therefore aQionable; and we may find 
it Convenient to dire€&t our attorney to talk with Mr. Grant’s 
publifher on this fubje&t. In the mean time, we not only de- 
clare the faid charge to bea falfe and malicious afperfion; but 
we hereby offer a reward of fifty guineas, to be paid by the 
printer of this work, to any perfon who fhall prove that the 
Critical Review was ever under the direfion or influence of 
any bookfeller whatfoever; or that any perfon concerned in 
this Review, from its firit inititution, ever received any prefent 
or bribe, or other unfair confideration, for any article that. 
ever it contained ; —we fay unfair confideration, becaufe 
fome of the Reviewers have been honeftly payed by the pro- 
prietors for their labour ; and a few books, at their firft publi- 
minty have been fent as prefents, to one or other of the fup- 
pofed writers of the work. 

And now we have done with Mr. Jeremiah Grant, leaving 
it to the reader’s determination, whether he is moft refpectable 


for his genius, or his integrity. 








Art. 1V. Emilius end Sophia: or, a new Syfem of Education. 
Tranflaed from the French of J. J. Rouflzau, Citizen of Gene- 
va. Ly the Tranflator of Eloifa. 4 Vols, i2m0. Pr. 10% 
fewed. Becket. [Concluded] 


T length we arrive at that important part of our author’s 
labours, where he undertakes to educate Sophiaa fuitable 

wife for his extraordinary pupil. The fame mode is adopted in the 
cultivation of the one fex as of the other, proper regard being 
had to thofe diftin€tions implanted in the mind by the hand of 
nature, whereby the fex is as vifible in the foul as in the body. 
We are to attend peculiarly to the characteriltic of the fex, 
and to cherifh this as the foundation of manners. What are 
defe&ts and failingsin men, are effential qualities in women. 
Hence it is that all difputes about fuperiority are ridiculous, 
the qualities allotted to each being equa! when taken together. 
Woman is more perfeét as a woman, and Jcfs as a man: then 
c 3 only 
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only fhe lofes her equality when fhe prefumes to encroach on 
the prerogatives of the other fex. What we miftakenly call 
vanity in woman, is only a natural propenfity to heighten thofe 
charms by which alone fhe preferves her equality, and governs 
while fhe pretends to obey: her fubtilty and beauty become 
the guardians of her timidity and weaknefs. By thefe the is 
indemnified for inferiority in point of mafculine qualities. We 
may conceive the effects of Mr. Rouffeau’s fyitem of female 
education from the following enchanting pi€ture of the intended 
partner of Emilius. 

‘ Sophia is a woman of family, and of a good difpofition ; 
fhe has a heart eafily affeéted, and her exquifite {fenfibility 
fometimes gives her a fprightlinefs of imagination which is 
difficult to be controuled. Her underftanding is lefs judicious 
than acute; her temper eafy, but neverthelefs unequal ; her 
figure nothing extraordinary, but agreeable: fhe has a coun- 
tenance which gives carneft of a foul, and does not deceive you. 
You may accoft her with indifference, but you cannot leave her 
without emotion. Others are endowed with good qualities in 
which fhe is deficient ; others poflefs thofe, which fhe is miftrefs 
of, in great perfeCion ; but none have qualities better blended 
to form a Complete charater. She knows how to make her 
defedts turn to ber advantage, and if fhe was more perfea, the 
would be much lefs agreeable. 

‘ Sophia is not beautiful; but when the men are near her, 
they negle&t the handfome women, and the beauties are diffa- 
tisied with themfelves. She is fcarce tolerable at firft fight, 
but the more you fee her, the more lovely fhe appears; fhe 
improves by that which impairs others, and what fhe gains, fhe 
never lofes. Many may boaft finer eyes a handfomer mouth, a 
more commanding figure; but no one can have a better turned 
fhape, a fairer complexion, a whiter hand, a more delicate foot, 
a more benign afpeG, a more bewitching countenance. With- 
out dazzling, fhe engages, fhe charms, and no one can tell 
how. 

‘ Sonhia loves dref:, and underftands it ; her mother has no 
waiting woman but her; fhe has a fine talte in difplaying her- 
feif to advantage, but fhe has an averfion to rich cloathes. In 
her.drefs, you always fee fimplicity united with elegance ; fhe 
is not fond of what elitters, but of what is becoming. She is 
a ftraneer to what colours are in fafhion, but the knows exaaly 
what fuit her complexion. No young lady feems to have be- 
flowed le's thought about drefs, and yet there is no one whofe 
apparel is more ftudied ; not’ a part of her attire is taken at 
randum, and yet art is no where confpicuous, Her drefs is 
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extremely modeft in appearance, and yet very coquett.th in 


fact: fhe does not make a difplay of her charms, fhe conceals 
them; but in concealing them, fhe knows how to affeé& your 


imagination. Every one who fees her, will fay, There is a 


modeft and difcreet gir] ; but while you are near her, your eyes 
and affe&tions wander all over her perfon, fo that you cannot 
withdraw them ; and you would conclude, that every part of 
her drefs, fimple as it feems, was only putin its proper order, 
to be taken to pieces by the imagination. 

© Sophia has fine natural talents; fhe is confcious of them, 
and has not negleéted them; but not having had it in her 
power to cultivate them with any extraordinary art, fhe contents 
herfelf with exercifing her fweet voice in finging with juftnefs 
and tafte, and with ufing her little feet in walking gently and 
gracefully, and in making her compliments in every attitude 
without conftraint or awkwardnefs. Neverthelefs, fhe has had 
no finging-mafter but her father, no one to inftruQ her in 
dancing but her mother, and an organilt in the neighbourhood 
has given her fome leilons on the harpfichord, which the hes 
improved by her own genius. At firft the only thought of difs 
playing her hand to advaatage on thofe black keys ; afterwards 
fhe found that the fharp tone of the harpfichord rendered her 
voice more mellow, till at length fhe acquired a fenfe of har- 
mony. As fhe grew up, fhe became fufceptible of the charms 
of expreflion, and to love mufic for itfeif. But it is rather her 
tafte than her talent; fhe does not know to decypher a fingle 
tune by the notes. 

‘ That in which Sophia excels moft, and in which the hag 

een moft carefully inftruéted, is the proper occupation of her 
fex, but fuch as one would not think of, thar is, cutting out 
and making up hercloathis. There is not any kind of big 4 
work in which fhe is not well fkilled, and in which the docs 
not take delight; but the work which fhe prey to i others 
is making of ‘lace, becaufe there is no other which throws the 
perfon into fuch an agreeable attitude, and where ihe fingers 
are employed with more grace and adlivity. She s likewife 
applied herfelf to all the branches of houfe-! keeping 5 fhe at- 
tends the kitchen and the pantry; the knows the price of goods, 
and is a judge of their quality ; fhe underitands keeping of ac- 
counts very well, and ferves her mother by way of houfe-ftew- 
ard. Being defiined to become the mother of a family herfelf, 
in managing her father’s houfe, fhe learns to take care of her 
own; fhe kaows how to fupply the dutics of the feveral do- 
meftics, and does it with chearfulne!s, No one can properly 
give orders about concerns of which 4 ey are ignorant them- 
lelves ; it is for this reafon that her mother ex mploys her thus 
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As for Sophia, fhe does not extend her views fo far. Her 
principal duty is that of a daughter, and it is the only one at 
prefent which fhe thinks of fulfilling. Her fole view is to be 
ferviceable to her mother, and to relieve her from part of her 
fatigue. It is true, neverthelefs, that the does not perform all 
her duties with the fame pleafure. For example, though fhe 
is a little epicure, fhe is not fond of the kitchen; fhe always 
finds fomething in it which offends her neatnefs. Her delicacy 
in thefe points is extreme ; and fhe has carried it to fuch excefs, 
that it is become one of her defects: fhe had rather let the 
dinner fall into the fire, than foil her ruffle. She would never 
juperintend the garden for the fame reafon ; the foil appears 
to her too dirty, and fhe is offended at the fmel] of a dung- 
hill. 

‘ This failing azifes from her mother’s inftrn@ions. Ac- 
cording to her, neatnefs is one of the principal perfections of 
a woman; a particular and indifpenfable duty enjoined by na- 
ture: there cannot be a more difgufting object than a flat- 
ternly woman, and a hufband cannot be blamed for difliking 
her. She has fo continually preached up this duty to her 
daughter from her very infancy ; fhe has required fo much neat- 
nefs about her perfon, about her cloaths, her apartment, her 
work, her toilet, that this attention, being grown into a habit, 
takes up a great part of her time, and is always uppermoft 
in every thing the does; fo that with her, doing things well, 
is but a fecondary concern; her principal concern is to do them 
neatly. 

‘ Neverthelefs, this foible has not degenerated inro a ri- 
diculous efeminacy or vain affeGation ; the does not admit any 
of the refinements of luxury. Nothing but plain water ever 
enters her apartment; fhe is a ftrarger to all perfumes but 
flowers, and her hufband will never find any thing more fra- 
grant than her breath. But the attention flie beftows on her 
perfon, does not make her forget that her life fhould be de- 
voted to more noble employment. She is not acquainted with, 
or fhe defpifes, that extravagant delicacy of perfon which ful. 
lies the mind. Sophia is more than neat, the is fpotlefs. 

‘ | have faid that Sophia was a littie epicure. She was fo 
naturally; but by habit fhe is grown temperate, which habit 
is now become aconfirmed virtue. It is not with girls as it 
is with boys, who may, to a certain degree, be governed by 
their voracious appetites. Such a propenfity is of confequence 
to women, and is of too dangerous a nature not to be oppo- 
fed. When Sophia was-in her chilcéhood, if whe could get 
alone into her mother’s clofet, fhe never returned empty, for 
fhe was not proof againit fugar-plumbs and fweet-meats. Her 
mother 
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mother difcovered her, reprimanded her, punifhed her, and 
made her faft. She perfuaded her at laft that fweetmeats f{poiied 
the teeth, and that eating too much would make her clumfey. 
Thus Sophia correéted herfelf. As the grew up, fhe contracted 
a tafte fur other things, which diverted her from that groveling 
appetite. In women as well as men, when oncethe mind is actu- 
ated, gluttony has no longer any afcendancy. Sophia has preferv- 
eda talte more fuitable to her fex; fhe is fond of milk-meats, 
paftry, and little dainties, but fcarce eats any meat; and fhe 
has never tafted wine or any {trong liquors. Moreover, fhe eats 
very fparingly ; her fex being not fo laborious as ours, has lefs 
need of refrefhment. She loves what is good of the kind, and 
knows how to relifh it; but fhe can difpenfe with what is not 
quite fo nice, without being unealy. 

‘ Sophia has an underftanding which is agreeable without 
being brilliant, and folid without being profound ; an under- 
ftanding which no one takes particular notice of, -becaufe none 
obferve her to have more or Icfs than themfelves, She has al- 
ways the art of pleafing thofe who converfe with her, though 
her converfation is not embetlifhed according to the idea we 
form of an accomplifhed woman ; for her ideas are not acquired 
by reading, but by converfing with her father and mother, by 
her own obfervations, and by the remarks fhe has made in the 
little cowpany fhe has feen. Sophia has a natural gaicty; fhe 
was eyen a romp in her childhood; but her mother took care 
to reftrain her giddinefs, by degrees, left the fhould happen to 
fail of receiving timely notice when its total fuppreffion fhould 
become neccifary. She therefore became modeft and referved, 
before it was requifite for her to be miftrefs of thofe qualities ; 
and now that the time is come, it is eafier for her to pradtife 
the habit fhe has contracted, than it would be for her to ac- 
guire it, without expofing the reafon for fuch an alteration in 
her behaviour. It is pleafant to obferve her fometimes give 
way to the vivacity of her youth, and then of a fudden recol- 
le&t herfelf, become filent, look down and blufh. The inter- 
mediate fpace between childhood and womanhood fhould par~ 
take of the difpofition of each. 

‘ Sophia has too exquifite a fenfibility, to be always even 
tempered ; but fhe has too much gentlenefs to let her fenfibi- 
lity be troublefeme to others; it is herfelf only that the makes 
uneafy. If you fay a word to vex her, fhe never pouts, but 
her heart fwells; and fhe withdraws in order to vent her tears. 
But if her father or mother call to her in the mid of her 
weeping, and fay but d fingle woad, fhe endeavours in an in- 
ftant to ftifle her fobbing, the dries her eyes, and cgmes jn {mi- 
hig and chearfyl, 
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‘ Neither is Sophia altogether free from caprice. Her hu* 
mour, when carried too far, degenerates into obftinacy, and 
then fhe is apt to forget herfelf; but give her time to recolleé, 
and her manner of atoning for her foible renders it almoft a 
merit. If fhe is punifhed, fhe is docile and fubmiffive, and 
you may perceive that her fhame arifes not from the fenfe of 
correction, but of her fault. If you take no notice of her foi- 
bles, fhe never fails to correé&t them herfelf; but with fo much 
ingenuity, and with fuch a good grace, that it is impoffible to 
harbour any refentment againft her. She would afk pardon of 
the meaneit domeftic, without being mortified by her humi- 
Jity; and when fhe is forgiven, the joy fhe difcovers, and the 
carefies fhe beftows, fhew from what a weight her tender heart 
is relieved. In a word, fhe patiently endures the injuries fhe 
receives, and is ready to repair thofe fhe undefignedly offers. 
Such is the amiable difpofition of the fex, before we have cor- 
rupted it. Woman was formed to yield to man, and even to 
bear with his injuftice. You will never bring boys to fuch a 
fubmiflion. In them, an inward fentiment fwells, and revolts 
againft injuftice ; nature did not form them to endure it. 





eravem 
Pelidz ftomachum cedere nefcii, 


* Sophia is religious, but her religion is fimple and ratio- 
nal, burdened with few of the dogmas, and lefs with the cere- 
monies of devotion; or rather being a ftranger to any effen- 
tial point of practice but morality, fhe entirely devotes her life 
to the fervice of God, by doing good. In all the inftruGions 
which her parents have given her on this fubje&, they have 
always accuftomed her to a refpe&ful fabmiffion, by faying to 
her, ‘* My dear, thefe are points of knowledge not fuitable to 
your age; your hufband will inftru& you in good time.” In 
fhort, inftead of holding long pious difcourfes, they have been 
content to make their own example ferve her as leflons, and 
that example is deeply imprinted in her mind. 

‘ Sophia is enamoured of virtue; that love is become her 
reigning paffion. She is fond of it becaufe there is_ nothing 
fo lovely as virtue; the is fond of it becaufe virtue conftitutes 
the glory of a woman, and that a woman of virtue, in 
her eftimation, is equal to an angel; fhe loves virtue as 
the only road to felicity, and becaufe the fees nothing but 
mitery, misfortune and ignominy, in the life of an abandoned 
woman. Ina word, fhe loves virtue as it is dear to her ho- 
noured father, to her air and affectionate mother. Not con- 


tent with the happinefs they derive from their own virtue, they 
wifk 
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with for an increafe of felicity from the virtues of their daugh- 
ter, and her prime felicity confifts in the hope of making them 
happy. Thefe fentiments infpire her with an enthufiafm which 
exalts her mind, and keep all meaner ggopentiities in fubjeGion 
to fo noble a paffion. Sophia will be chafte and virtuous to 
her lateft breath: fhe has made the vow from the bottom of 
her heart; fhe made it at a time when fhe already felt how. 
much it would coft her to preferve it inviolable ; fhe made it 
at atime when fhe might be tempted to revoke the engage- 
ment, if fhe had been formed to live under the dominion of the 
paflions. 

‘ Sophia is not like one of thofe lovely French damfels, who 
are cold by conftitution, and coquettifh through vanity; who 
are more defirous of being brilliant, than agreeable; and are 
more ftudious of amufement, than pleafure.. The want of an. 
objeé&t on which to fix her affections preys upon her mind ; it 
difturbs and makes her uncafy in the midit of amufements ; 
fhe has loft her wonted fprightlinefs; innocent paftimes no 
longer pleafe her; far from dreading the gloom cf iviitude, 
fhe courts it; there her imagination paints the man “ho alone 
can render it delightful. Pertons that are indierent are dif- 
pleafing to her; fhe does not defire admirers, bu: wifhes for a 
lover; fhe had rather pleafe one worthy man, and be always 
agreeable to him, than to be a reigning toaft to-day, and be 
defpifed to-morrow. | 

‘ The underftanding of women fooner arrives at perfe€tion 
than that of men; atcting upon the defenfive, almoft from their 
infancy, and being entrufted with a charge difficult to be pre- 
ferved, they gain an earlier acquaintance with good and evil. 
Sophia, whofe natural conftitution makes her forward in every 
thing, has likewife a riper judgment than is common to girls 
of herage. There is nothing extraordinary in this; the age 
of maturity is not in all perfons the fame, 

* Sophia is acquainted with the duties and prerogatives of 
her own fex and of ours: fhe knows the failings of men, and 
the vices of women ; neither is fhe a ftranger to their qualities 
and oppofite virtues, and fhe has them all imprinted in her 
mind. It is impofible to have a higher conception of a vir- 
tucus woman, than fhe has formed to herfelf, and yet the idea 
does not alarm her: But fhe refle&s with greater complacency 
on the honeft man, and the man of merit; fhe is fenfible that 
fhe is formed for fach a man, that fhe is worthy of him, that 
fhe can repay him the felicity fhe may receive from him; fhe 
ts perfuaded that the knows how to difcern fuch an one ; fhe 
only wifhes to find him out. 

¢ Women are the proper judges of merit in men, as we are 
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of merit in them: it is the reciprocal privilege of the fexes, and_ 
each is fenfible of it. Sophia knows and ufes her prerogative, 
but with a modefty becoming her age, her inexperience, and 
her fituation: fhe does not judge of things beyond her capa- 
city; and fhe never offers her judgement, but when it is ne- 
ceflary to explain fome ufeful maxim. She never fpeaks of 
abfent perfons but with great circumfpection, efpecially of her 
own fex. She is of opinion that women become fatyrical and 
detra&ting, by talking about each other: while they confine 
themfelves to fpeak of the men, they do us juftice. Sophia 
therefore is filent with regard to the women, of whom fhe 
never fpeaks, but to publith fomething to their advantage ; it 
is a refpect which fhe thinks due to her fex: and as for thofe 
of whom fhe can fay no good, fhe fays but little, and her re- 
ferve is underftood. 

‘ Sophia is not much acquainted with the world; but the is 
obliging, and does every thing with a good grace. A happy 
difpofition fupplies the place of a great deal of art. She is 
miftrefs of a kind of politenefs, which does not confift in ce- 
remony, which does not depend on fafhions, nor change with 
them ; which is not regulated by cuftom, but proceeds from a 
fincere defire of pleafing, and is always agreeable. She is a 
ftranger to frivolous compliments, and does not itudy mere 
formal ones. She will not tell you, that fhe is infinitely ob- 
liged—that you do her a great deal of honour—fhe will not 
defire you not to take the trouble, &c. Much lefs is fhe ftu- 
dious of giving fine turns to her expreflions. ‘To the common 
forms of civility, fhe replies only by a courtefy, or by fimply 
faying, J thark you: but fuch a reply from her, is an encou- 
ragement to pay further attention to her. If you do her a 
real fervice, fhe thanks you from her heart, and does not efteem 
it a mere compliment. She has never fuffered the French 
fafhion to fubjeé&t her to the power of grimace, fuch as pre- 
fenting her hand, in pafling from one room to another, to an 
old man of fixty, whom fhe would rather fupport. When a 
perfumed gallant offers ber fuch an impertinent fervice, the 
rejects the offer of his officious arm, and tells him the is not a 
cripple. In faé&, though ‘he is not tall, fhe would never wear 
high heels ; her feet are fmall enough to difpenfe with them, . 

‘ She not only maintains a decent filence and refpect among 
women, but hkewife among married men, or fuch as are older 
than herfelf; flie will never feat herfelf above them, but ont of 
obedience ; and takes her place below them, as foon as fhe has 
am opportunity ; for the is fenfible, that the privileges of age 
are beyond thofe of fex, as having the prefumption of wifdom 


in their fayour, which ought to be refpected above every thing. 
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« Among young people of her own age, her behaviour is 
otherwife: a different air is requifite to engage refpe&t; and fhe 
knows how toaffume it, without departing from that modefty which 
becomes her. If her company is modett and referved, fhe will 
readily entertain them with the agreeable familiarity of youth ; 
their innocent difcourfe will be frivolous, but decent: if the 
converfation takes a ferious turn, fhe would have ittendto fome 
real ufe; ifit grows infipid, fhe will foon put an end to it; for 
above all things fhe defpifes the prattle of gallantry, as an af- 
front to her fex. She is fenfible, that the man whom fhe would 
prefer would be above fuch jargon, aud fhe never willingly ea- 
dures that behaviour in any one, which would not become the 
man, whofe character fhe has imprinted deeply in her mind. 
‘The high notion the has of the prerogatives of her fex, that 
haughtinefs of mind, which the derives from the purity of her 
fentiments, that energy of virtue which fhe feels in her heart, 
and which renders her refpeable in her own opinion, incline 
her to receive with indignation thofe whining love-tales, with 
which many think to amule her: fhe does not indeed receive 
them with any apparent refentment, but with an ironical appro- 
bation, whieh difconcerts her gallants, and with an indifference 
they never expected. Let a young fop difplay his witticifms, 
let him fhew his vivacity in applauding her bon mots, in com- 
mending her beauty, her graces, in expatiating on the inefti- 
mable happinefs of being agreeable to her, fhe would inter- 
rupt him with this polite reprimand: ‘ Sir, I fancy that I am 
better acquainted with thefe matters than you are; if we have 
nothing more interefting to talk of, I believe we may clofe the 
converfation here.” It is nothing to her, to accompany fuch a 
reprimand with a low curtfy, and thus in an inftant to get rid 
of her admirer. Afk any of your fmart fellows, whether it is 
aneafy matter to difplay their talents to a pir! of fo perverfe 
a turn. 

‘ We muft not fuppofe, neverthelefs, that fhe is not fond 
of being praifed, provided that the commendation is fincere, 
and that fhe is perfuaded you really think as well as you fpeak 
of her. To appear affected with her merit, it is neceffary to 
difplay your knowledge of it. Encomiums founded on efteem 
may flatter her proud fpirit, but fhe always reje&ts the empty 
compliments of a gallant. Sophia is not an obje& on which to 
exercife the paltry talents of a fop.’ 

Such are the qualities which a perfon of underftanding would 
with for in the companion and friend for life. Fools and lo- 
vers only behold the miftrefs all perfeftion, and the wife 
dwindled into frailty. Mr. Rouffeau hath judicioufly defcribed 
his favourite lady with fuch faibles as are chara@eriftical of her 

fex, 
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fex, which ferve as a foil to her virtues, heighten her charms; 

‘render her more amiable tho’ lefs divine, and make her a more 
proper obje&t of imitation than a chara&ter more exalted, be- 
eaufe more unattainable. Would to heaven our moralifts, nes 
vellifts, and didactic writers, would thus copy nature, and not 
deprefs ambition by infulting humanity with fuch prodigies of 
excellence, as conflitute beings of a fuperior nature. He hath 
drawn a woman and not an angel: he hath fketched out with 
the moft delicate pencil thofe qualities which contraft Sophia 
to Emilius ; and by reftri€ting each to a certain fphere, he hath 
laid the foundation of love before, and of perfeé efteem and 
happinefs after marriage. 

Our author is for having a fimilarity of difpofition in the 
lovers; a conformity of tafte,; bumour, ‘inclination, and cha- 
racter, fuperfede every other advantage of fortune, rank, and 
education. Let every misfortune imaginable light on the heads 
of a pair thus cemented by mutual affection, they will, in his 
opinion, enjoy more real happinefs on mingling their tears, 
than they would feel in the mot exalted fituation embittered by 
a difcordance of affeftions. All the refle€tions on the connu- 
bial ftate are worthy of the ingenious author of Eloifa, and of 
being-read by every lover, hufband, and parent. Indeed we 
fhould prefer this to all the preceding volumes, for practicat 
‘ purpofes, and thofe who read with a view rather of increafing 
their happinefs than improving their intelle&s. 

At the fame time that M. Rouffeau is for improving the fe- 
minine talents, he exprefles the utmoft difguft to a learned 
lady. ‘I hadrather, fays he, a hundred times have a fimple 
girl, meanly educated, than a learnéd and witty lady, who 
fhould come into my family to ereé a literary tribunal, of 
which herfelf is prefident. A witty wife is a fcourge to her 
hufband, her children; her friends, her fervants, and to all the 
world. Her fublime elevation of genius makes her defpife all 
the duties of a wife; and fhe always affects, like madam de 
l’Enclos, to difplay the fenfe and knowledge of a man. Abroad 
fhe is always ridiculous, and juftly cenfured; becaufe it is im- 
polfible to avoid ridicule and cenfure, when we ftart from our 
condition, and are not formed for that which we aflume. Thefe 
women of genius never impofe on any but fools. We always 
know what artilt or what friend held the pen or the pencil in 
all their works. We know what man of letters was the oracle 
they privately confulted. All this impofture is unbecoming a 
prudent woman. Even if fhe had real talents, her pretenfions 
weuld debafe them. On the contrary, it is her pride to pafs 
unnoticed; her glory confilts in the efteem of her hufband ; 
her pleafure is centered in the happinefs of her. family. Reader, 
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I appeal to you; be fincere: which is it that gives you the 
beft opinion of a woman, which makes you accoft her with 
the greateft refpe@, the feeing her employed in the occupations 
of her fex, in the cares of her family, furrounded with her 
children; or the finding her bufy in fcribbling verfes at her 
toilet, encompafied with pamphlets, trifling billets, and mef- 
fage-cards? Every learned lady would remain a virgin for life, 
if there were none but fenfible men in the world. 


Queris cur nolim te ducere, Galla? Diferta es,’ 


How natural, how tender, how pathetic is the recital of the 
Joves of Sophia and Emilius! Upon this fubje&, which fo far- 
cibly influences their future happinefs, our ingenious author 
hath lavithed all the powers of his imagination. In a treatife 
of education he deems it effential, contrary to the practice of 
pedants, to pay the moft attentive regard to all the natural pro- 
penfities and thofe conftitutional emotions, which feparate 


youth from manhood. He becomes the confident of Emilius 


and Sophia, and the mediator of their loves. Each pours into 
his bofom thofe tender fentiments they are afhamed to difclofe 
to each other. He expreffes every with and fear of the ami- 
able pair with the moft glowing pencil and voluptuous colour- 
ing of ardent paffion and immaculate innocence. All the feel- 
ings of exquifite fenfibility are finely painted, without a fingle 
touch that provokes impurity or alarms delicacy. Nature is 
copied with fuch heat of enthufiafin, as declares our author’s 
heart fufceptible of the foft paffion, and intimates that he bas 
facrificed both to the Loves and Graces. His own paffions and 
his readers are equally at his command; in the midit of a dry 
dida@tic difcourfe, he twitches the heart and bedews the face 
with fympathetic tears. Perfedily mafler of our reafon and 
affeftions, he diverfifies the fcene and relieves the attention by 
the moft fudden tranfitions and irrefiftible gufts of paffion, ex- 
eited in a manner equally natural and fimple. Such intereftiag 
fituations and incidents are raifed in the courfe of an addrefs, 
differing in nothing from every other courthhip, but in the cha- 


raters of the lovers, as cannot but engage every focial and 


every fympathetic feeling as deeply as the moft laboured fable. 
Here is an inftance. 

“ One evening we were expected: Emilius having received 
afummons. Our friends came out to meet us; but we did 
not appear. ‘* What can become of them? faidthey. What 
accident has happened ? No meffenger 1” They waited 
for us the whole evening. Poor Sophia dreaded fome misfor- 
tune; fhe is alarmed, fhe is grieved, fhe fpends the night in 


tears. In the evening, they difpatched a meflengor to enquire 
' aker 
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after us. The next morning the meffenger returned, accom 
panied by another trom us, who made our apology by word of 
mouth, and told them wewere well. Soon after, we arrived 
ourfelves. Thenthe fcene changed ; Sophia dried up her tears, 
or, if the fhed any more, they were tears of indignation. Her 
haughty fpirit could not but refent that Emilius was alive and 
had made her expe him in vain. 

‘ On our arrival, fhe would have retired ; but was obliged 
to ftay; however, recolleéting herfelf in an inftant, the affect- 
eda ferene and compofd countenance, which would have de- 
ceived any one. The father faluted us, and faid: You have 
kept your friends here in great uneafinefs; there are fome here, 
who will not eafily forgive you? Who is that, fir? faid Sophia, 
with the moft gracious {mile fhe could puton. Why need you 
enquire, faid her father, if it is not you? Sophia made no re- 
ply, but turned to her work, The mother received us ina 
cool and compofed manner. Emilius was confounded, and 
afraid to approach Sophia. She addreffed herfelf to him firft, 
afked after his health, defired him to fit down. and played the 
counterfeit fo weil, that the poor youth, who is not yet per- 
fe&tly acquainted with the language of pafhons, was the dupe 
of this affected indifference, and was very near being affronted 
himfelf. 

* To undeceive him, Itook hold of Sophia’s hand, and at- 
tempted to. falute it, as l frequently do: fhe drew it from me 
haftily, faying, Sir / with fuch a fingylar accent, that this in- 
voluntary motion difcovered the counterfeit to Emilius. 

‘ Sophia finding that fhe had betray d herfelf, affected lefs 
reftraint. Her feeming indifference was changed into a con- 
temptuous irony. She anfwered every thing we faid to her, by 
monofyllables, uttered with fome degree of hefitation, for fear 
left her accent fhould betray her concern. Emilius, terrified 
to death, caft a forrowful look towards her, and endeavoyred 
tu engage her to fix her eyes on his, that fhe might there read 
his real fentiments. But Sophia darted alook at him, which 
gave him no inclination to folicit a fecond. Emilius, filenced, 
and trembling, durft no longer either look at her, o1 fpeak to 
her: for, notwithftanding his innocence, fhe would never have 
forgiven him, if fhe had found that he was not affected by her 
refentment. 

. Perceiving that it was now my turn, and that it was time 
to come to an explanation, I again took hold of Sophia’s hand, 
which fhe no longer withdrew, for fhe began to be indifpofed. 
] faid to her in a conciliating tone: Dear Sophia, we are un- 
fortunate: but you are juft, and will hearken to reafon; you 
will not gondemn us, before you hear our defence: hear 
us. She made no replys and | fpoke in the following terms. 
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‘© We fet out yefterday at four o’clock; the hour appointed 
Was feven, and we always referve more time tlian is neceffary, 
that we may reft ourfelves by the way. We had already com- 
paffed three fourths of our journey, when the moft lamentable 
cries pierced our ears; they iffued from a hollow way in the hill, 
at fome diftance from us. We hiftened to the fpot where we 
heard the cries; and found an unfortunate peafant, who com- 
ing from the town on horfeback, and fomewhat overtaken with 
liquor, had fallen from his horfe, and broke hisleg. We call- 
ed out for affiftance ; none was near; we endeavoured to fet 
the unhappy man on horfeback, but found it impoffible ; the 
leaft motion gave the poor wretch the moit exquifite torture. 
We then determined to tie the horfe in the wood, fomewhat 
out of the road, and then taking the man in our arms, we 
carried him as gently as we could, following his directions with 
refpeét to the road which led to his habitation. It was a long 
way, and we were obliged to reft-ourfelves very often. We ar- 
rived at laft, fpent with fatigue ; we difcovered, witha | eep 
concern, hilt we were acquainted with the houle, and that the, 
unhappy wretch, whom we had Carried with fo much pains, 
was the very peafant who had received us fo cordially the firft 
day of our coming into thefe parts. In the confufion we were 
all in, we did not recolle& each other, till our arrival. 

‘© He had only two young children. His wife, who was 
ready to bring him athird, was fo feized at feeing him brought 
home in fuch a condition; that fhe fell into labour pains, arid 
was brought to bed a few liouts afterwards. What could we 
do in fuch a cafe, in a fequeftered cottage, where we could 
procure no afliftance? Emilius ran away to take the horfe we 
had left in the wood, mounted hiin, and rode full gallop to 
fetch a furgeon from the town. He gave the horfe to. the fur- 
geon, ahd not being‘able to get a nurfe foon enough, he re- 
turned on foot with a fervant, after having difpatched an ex- 
prefs to you; whileI, perplexed, as you may imagine, between - 
a man with a broken leg and awoman in labour, endeavoured 
tb get every thing ready, which the houfe afforded, and which 
I judged neceffary for the relief of both. 

‘© J will not enter into a detail of what followed, which is 
nothing to the purpofe. It was two hours after midnight, be- 
fore we hadeither of us a moment’s reft. At length, we re- 
turned at break of day to our lodging, determining, as foon 
as poffible, to give you an account of the accident which -had 
befallen us.” 

* Here I ceafed, without adding a word farther. But, be- 
fore any ohe had an opportanity of fpeaking, Emilius drew 
near his miftrefs, raifed his voice, and faid toher, with more 

Vot, XV, Fanuaty 176}, D refo- 
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refolution than I could have expedted ; Sophia, my deftiny de- 
pends on you! you knowit well. You may kill me with grief 3 
but do not hope to make me forget the duties of humanity ; 
they are ftill more facred, than thofe to which you have a 
claim ; and I will never renounce them, even for you. 

* At thefe words, Sophia, inftead of replying, rofe from het’ 
feat, put her arm round his neck, kiffed his cheek, and then, 
ftretching forth her hand with inexpreffible grace, faid: Emi- 
lius, take my hand, it is yours; whenever you pleafe, be my 
hufband, my mafter. I will endeavour to deferve the ho- 
nour. 

‘ She had fcarce embraced him, when her father enraptured, 
cried out, Encore! Encore! and Sophia, without farther impor- 
tunity, kifled him twice again, on the other cheek; but at 
that inftant, recollefiing herflf, and filled with confufion at 
what fhe had been doing, fhe took refuge in her mother’s arms, 
and hid her face, covered with blufhes, in her bofom.’ 

Never was the magic of genius more fuccefsfujly exercifed 
than in this deftription of the loves of Sophia and Emilius, 
their nuptials, and the fubfequent conjugal felicity, every par- 
ticular in which is the natural confequence of their education, 
and the ftrongeft proof, although feigned, of the natural rec- 
titude of the principles laid down by Mr. Roufféau. Whoever 
perufes this volume with attention muft be convinced, that, 
were our author’s mode of education practicable in the prefent 
flate of fociety, it is fuch as nature and reafon diftate. As 
things are, it may be read to advantage by every preceptor and 
parent. With refpe& to the Englith tranflation, it is almoft 
fufficient to recommend jt, that the work is executed by the 
tranflator of Eloifa, tho’ with lefs Jeifure and atention, if we 
may judge from a few little inaccuracies, fome of which we 


have {pecified. 








Art, V. Oxford and Cambridge Verfes on the Birth of the Prince 
of Wales. Fol. Pr. 5s. cach, Sandby. 


HERE is perhaps no {pecies of writing fo difficult as pa- 

negyric, which requires the utmoft force of genius, and 
the greateit delicacy imaginable, to make it even tolerably agree- 
able. Nothing therefore is, for the moit part, half fo naufeating 
and difenfiful as the general run of Dirth-day odes, poetical ad- 
drefes,, 2nd complimentary verjes on public occafions: how in- 
deed fhowld it happen otherwife, when five hundred people are 
fet to work on a performance, which perhaps not above five 


among them have the leaft idea of! That this is the-cafe with 
: our 
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our academic bards, there cannot be the leaft doubt, 2s we fird 
by melancholy experience ; not twenty copies in the whole col- 
leétion of the two univerfities, having merit enough to deferve 
any criticifm upon them ; though fome difguife their nothing- 
nefs in Greek, others wrap up their no talent in Hebrew; fomey 
as the ingenious author of the * Poetry Profefors archly obferves, 


‘ ———-copy with prodigious fkill 
The figures of a buttery-bill, 

Which with great folks of erudition 
Shall pafs for Coptic or Phenician : 
Whilft fome, as patriot love prevails, 
To compliment a prince of Wales, 
Salute the royal babe in ech, 

And fend forth guttarals like a belch.’ 


If we were inclined to exercife the feverity of criticifm on thefe 
fenile and puerile performances, we might find ample matter 
for laughter and ridicule: we fhould perhaps find fault with 
Mr. ———’s pow’r triform (a new phrafe for an Englith parlia- 
ment) his mundane frame {and ceatral goal, his vain acquif?, the 
butt of bis ambition, &. When Mr. informs us.({peak- 
ing of the prince of Wales) that, 





‘ He ev’ry grace paternal fhall adorn, 

He fhall [beria’s haughty pow’r fabdue ; 

He fhall be great, new fpirit give to laws, 

To all freth courage, and to Britons (more 

What can the mua/e prefage) much wealth, much peace.’ 


we fhould tell this fellow of Exeter, that we believe him to be 
a very good and loyal fubject; but that as to his pre/aging mu/e, 
we have no great opinion of her.’ 

To the gentleman, who in his pretty little mafter’s fong, 
thus calls upon us: 


“<A 


‘ Hither to thefe fhades repair, 
Merry lads, and merry faic!- 
Hither come, and fport and play, 
This is Cupid’s holiday. 

Should a ftranger lift to know 
Whence our fimple ruftic fhow ? 
Why in vain the corn demands, 
Bending corn, the reaper’s hands ? 
Why your baliny fingers bind, 
Chaplets that may fcent the wind ? 





* See a little poem fo called in the fecond number of Lioyd’s 
Magazine. | 
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Teil him as ye fport, and play, 

This is Cupid’s holiday.’ 
we would humbly recommend the works of the famous Namby 
pamby poet, and that part of Swift’s Bathos, which treats ov 
the ftile called the Infantine. 

To that Genius * who addreffes himfelf to his brother Geniur 
of Snowdon, we would infinuate that his mufe is not fo genuine 
as his prince ; nor fhould we-forget to admire the delicacy of 
Mr. W. W. who fo politely compares the heir-apparent to a 
tawney-whelp +. Though we think Mr. B. R’s mufe tolerably 
clafical, we can by no means approve of his triplex gratia; nor 
can we fee the likenefs, in {pite of Mr. S. S’s affertion, between 
Scipio and admiral Keppel. . 

Thoufands before the rival brothers bow, 
And what the Scipios were are Keppels now. 


If, in fhort, as we before obferved, we were inclined to make 
merry with thefe poete minores, the Gratulationes Academica 
would fupply as with an inexhaufttble fund of ridicule: but as 
moft of thefe unfortunate dards are not, properly fpeaking, wo- 
lunteers in the fervice of Apollo, but lifted by the Vice-chancellor, 
and obliged to be poets whether they will or no, it would be 
cruel to try them: by laws which. they are utter ftrangers to. 
At the fame time that we are obliged to condemn the greater 
part. of thefe colleions, it would be injuftice not to acknow- 
ledge that we meet with fome indifputable marks of true tafte 
and genius in a few’copies. Amongft the Oxford verfes the 
hon. Mr. Bentinck’s, Mr. Gunming's, Mr. Courtaey’s, Mr. Philips’s, 
and fome few others, have a great deal of merit. In the Cam- 
bridge colleion, we cannot refufe our praife to Mr. Lorz’s Greck, 
Mr..Cuf’s, and Mr. Hildiard’s Latin verfes: in Englife, Mr. 





—- 


* See the Ode addreffed to the genius of Snowdon in the 
Oxford colle&ion, which ends with, 

hail the year, and hail the morn, 

Wher this your genuine prince was born. 





+ This gentleman’s copy of verfes concludes thus : 


When revolving years unfold 

The various beauties of his mind, 

With pleafure fhall be told, 

A George and Charlotte there we find ; 
For well I ween their virtues fhall defcend 
Adown his life, and blefs his latter end ; 
The fpotted pard did ne’er bely his race, 


Nor does the sawaney whelp his gen’rous fire difgrace, 
Gra 
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Grabam’s, Mr. Tyfon’s;.and two or three more, gave us great 
pleafure. But amongft them all, the two following have, in 
‘our opinion, the moft intrinfic merit: we have therefore re- 
Served them as a Jonne-bouche for our readers. ‘The firft of them 
is a moft elegant Latin Ode, by Lord Robert Spencer, brother to 
the Duke of Marlborough, and rens thus: 


‘ Dum pignus thalami jugalis alme 
Charlotta in gremio fovebat, ufque 
Infixis oculis, fimul maritus 
Sufpenfo fuper halitu fufurrat : 

«* Spes 6! primitieque cafti amoris, 
Patris deliciz, pizque matris! 
Quas, Lucina, tibi bonifque divis 
Gratias ago millies fuperque ! 

Mihi, fiquid adhuc licet rogare, 

Dii dent, ingenui pudore vultis 

Ut matrem referat puer tenellus. 
Nec mores faciles, nec abfit illa, 
Que me furripuit, decora virtus.” 

y Hec vir---nec mora, fe reflectit uxer 
Mellitos oculos videns amoris, 
Infantem fimul.ore fuaviata : 
<* Dum te, Vita, tuumque dulce pignus 
Amplexu teneo, deos quid ultra 
Rogandum fupereft ? Rogetur unum; 
Ut, fi fas fuerit, tenellus infans, 
‘Quem letis madidifque nunc ocellis 
Ludentem intueor, vigore mentis 
Sit patri fimilis ; patrem virili 
Sequatur ftudio ; fit illa cordis 
Severi probitas ; fit ille vultus 
Jucanda gravitate temperatus.” 

Hec gaudet Venus audiens, facemque 
Flammantem quatit alttis Cupido. 
Nec omen leve gaudii perennis, 
Patri femihiantibus labellis 
Puer brachia porrigit pufilla.’ 


Eicre the thought is fimple and proper, the expreffion elegant, 
and the whole moft claffically pure and beautiful. The other 
is written by Mr. William Henley, gentleman commoner of Chrift- 
Church, and, as the reader will eafily perceive, fhines with 
equally confpicuous and diftinguifhed luftre, 


welut inter ignes 
Luna minores, 
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To the Prince of Wales. 
* Sleep, royal infant, fleep; 


Round thee may guardian powers their vigils keep! 


How little doft thou know, 
Whilft fleeping on thy nurfe’s breaft, 
Or in thy mother’s arms careft, 
The high important toils ’tis thine to undergo! 


Yet not with mind undifciplin’d, untaught, 
Shalt thou the mighty weight of nations bear ; 
Lo! George with every bright perfeQion fraught! 
Whofe fond paternal care 
Shall pour upon thy mind fair virtue’s ray, 





Himifelf point out her path, and lead the well-known way. 


While Eaftern tyrants found their right 
On conqueft, and oppreflive might, 
He fhall initrué thee with fublimer foul 
The raging luft of empire to controul ; 
That kings are God’s vicegerents, by kind heav’n, | 
Proteétors, fathers, to their fubjeéts given, 
Wide to diffufe o’er all mankind 
Thofe joys th’ eternal Sire for all defign’d, 


Oh! may the heavens propitious fhed 
Each blefling on thy facred head! 
Where’er upon the foamy tide 
In days to come thy fleets fhall ride ; 
For thee, and for dear freedomn’s right, 
Where’er thy veteran bands fhall fight, 
(As now by thy illuftrious fire,) ° 
O’erthrown by thee, may the proud foe retire ; 
And fpread abroad thy fame from pole to pole, 
As far as earth extends, or oceans roll! 


But ftill be this of joys the leait 
That with warm tranfports fire th’exulting breaft ! 
May’ft thou behold in pleafing extactes 
Thy virtues in a grateful nation’s eyes: 
And mindful of his power alone, 
Whofe high beheft uprais’d thee to a throne, 
With pure religion’s facred ardour glow, 
And feel thofe raptures which from virtue flow! 


Hence, when bright morning bids the {wain arife, 
Joyful, like him, thy father hails the ray ; 
When ruddy evening paints the weftern fkies, 
Hence gentle fumbers crown his well-fpent day, 


Gentle 
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Gentle as thofe that feal thine infant eyes: 

Hence, though her hydra-head, proud ‘Faction rear, 
Though on each fide the maddening band 
Should hurl deftrution through the land, 
Hence would he fcorn each fervile fear,’ 

Search his own breaft, and view how blamelefs all was there. 


O’er the foul carcafe with difcordant voice, 
Infatiate, birds obfcene rejoice ; 
To heav’n th’ imperial eagle wings his flight ; ’ 
Tow’ring beyond the ken of mortal fight 
He drinks exulting the pure ftreams of light: 
Oh! little know the bafe and groveling crew, 
Whilft narrow felf bounds every view, 
The godlike joys that fire the truly great ; 
They, independant of their fate, 
With high, fuperior fcorn look down 
~ On treacherous fortune’s fmile or frown ; 
Fair virtue ftill is their’s, however low their ftate. 


Of her pure tran{ports unpoffefs’d, 

Midtft all th’ allurements of luxurious eafe, 

Pining in vain for gentle. peace 

Ev’n monarchs figh diffatisied, unblef{y’d. 

Oh height of woe! midift every fofr delight, 
Whilft mufic fuoths the ear, and beauty charms the fight, 
To fink beneath the pangs that rend the guilty breaft ; 

Their rifing blufhes to retrain, 

With the feign’d fmile difguife their pain; 
And black with crimes to hear the fervile crew 
Pour forth the praife alone to virtue due ! 


But ceafe, my mufe, the ftrain, 

That grates unwelcome on each Briton’s ear, 

Who now to heav’n prefers (nor be it vain) 

For thee, illuftrious babe, his ardent prayer ; 
«© May’ft thou in manhood, void of ftain 
Thine infant innocence retain, 

With every grace, with every virtue fhine, 

And be thy father’s fame furpafs’d alone by thine !” 


With regard to all the reft, we cannot help thinking they 


were defigned and dedicated nom pofferis fed pofterioribus, and wiil 
venture, without the gift of prophecy, to foretel, that though 
they are now admitted to the clofets of the great, and thumbed 
and admired by the young gentlemen’s papa’s and mama’s, in 
a few years time (perhaps fooner) they will be configned 4/2 tis 
tineisg3 OF, flutt’ring in a row, 


Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Scho. 
D 4 Arr. 
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Art. VI. Lowe in a Village; a Comic Opera. As it is performed at 
the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 8v0. Pr. 15. 64 
Newbery. 


HE author of this performance, in an advertifement pre- 
fixed to it, owns that one or two incidents in the piece 
bear fome refemblance to what may be found in a produétion 
called the Village Opera, written by the late Charles Johnfon. 
In his dedication to Mr. Beard he very modeftly fays, if this 
opera is confidered merely as a piece of dramatic writing, it 
will certainly -be found to have very little merit. All he con- 
tends for, is, that fome of the fongs are tolerable; that the 
mufic is pleafing, and the words better adapted, confidering 
the nature of the airs, which are not common ballads, than 
could be expected, fuppofing any degree of poetry preferved 
in the verfification. 

After fuch an ingenuous declaration, it would be cruel in the 
Reviewers to cenfure the performance, even if it was really de- 
ftitute of merit; but this is not the cafe. The incidents are 
well contrived. The dialogue is eafy, though not overcharged 
with wit. Some of the fcenes are interefting; the chara&ers 
well fuftained : the recognition is agreeable, the denouement 
naturally condu€ted ; and many of the fongs are prettily turned. 

The fable is built upon an incident, which has been more 
than once fuccefsfully ufed by dramatic writers. Roffetta runs 
away from her parents, in order to avoid a marriage with young 
Meadows, the fon of Sir William Meadows, whom fhe has _ne- 
ver feen. Young Meadows leaves his father for the fame rea- 
fon. Roffetta hires herfelf as chambermaid to Mr. Juftice 
Woodcock, and becomes confidante to his daughter Lucinda, 
who is privately in love with Euftace. Young Meadows, by 
accident, engages himfelf in the fame family, as gardener. 
Roffetta and he fee, and love, without knowing one another, 
though each is extremely mortified at being enamoured with 
fuch an humble obje&. Roffetta, mean while, affifts Lucinda 
in the condu& of her amour with Euftace, who infinuates him- 
felf into the family as a finging-mafter ; and they play off the 
obftinacy of old Wvuodcock againft the jealoufy of his. fifter, who 
is a prying, envious old maiden. ‘Thefe characters, together 
with that of mafter Hawthorn, a chearful, blunt, honeft, 
country fportfman, afford many humorous fcenes and agreeable 
perplexities, which end at laft in a double marriage, to the fa- 
tisfaction of all parties concerned. 

As a fpecimen of the author’s genius for comedy and fong- 
writing, we fhall infert the.fifth fcene of the firit Aa, in which 
Haw- 
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Love in a Village; A Comic Opera. 4t 
Hawthorn is introduced and fings three airs, the firft of which 


has what the French call a xaiveté, or true paftoral ballad fim- 
piicity, fuch as we have not feen in many modern performances, 


‘SCENE V. 


A hall in Fuftice Woodcock’s boufe. Euter Hawthorn with @ fowling 
piece in his hand, and a net with birds at his girdle: and after- 
wards Fuftice Woodecck. 


AIR VIII. 


There was a jolly miller once, 

Liw’d on the river Dee; 
He work’d, and Jung, from morn till night, 

No lark more blyth than be. 
And this the burthen of bis song, 

For ever ufed to be ; 
I care for nobody, no ut I, 

Jf 20 one cares for me. 


Houfe here, houfe ; what all gadding, all abroad ! houf I fay, 
hilli ho ho! 

F. Woodcock, Here’s a noife, here’s a racket! William, Ro- 
bert, Hodge! why does not fomebody anfwer? Odds my life I 
believe the fellows have loft their hearing: (Zasering) Ob mafter 
Hawthorn! I gueffed it was fome mad cap——Are you there ? 

Hawth. Am There, yes: and if you had been where I was 
three hours ago, you would find the good effects of it by this 
time ; but you have got the lazy, unwholefome London fafhion, 
of lying a bed in a morning, and there’s gout for you—— 
Why Sir I have not been in bed five minutes after fun-rife thefe 
thirty years, am generally up before it; and I never took a 
dofe of phyfic but once in my life, and that was in compliment 
- a coufin of mine an apothecary, that had juft fet up bu- 

inefs. 

F. Woodcock, Well but matter Hawthorn, let me tell you, 
you know nothing of the matter, for I fay fleep is neceflary for 
aman, ay and I’ maintain it. 

Hawth. What when I maintain the contrary ! Look 
you neighbour Woedcck, you are a rich man, a man of 
worthip, a juitice of peace, and ajl that; but learn to know 
the refpeé that is due to the found from the infirm; and allow 
me the fuperiority a good conftitution gives me over you 
Health is the greateft of all poffeffions, and ’tis a maxim with 
me, that an hail cobler is a better man than a fick king. 

F- Woodcock, Well, well, you are a fportfman, 

Hawih. And fo would you too, if you would take my ad- 

vice, 
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vice. A fportfman quotha! why there is nothing like jt: I 
would not exchange the fatisfaction I feel while 1 am beating 
the lawns and thickets about my little farm, for all the enter- 


tainments and pageantry in Chriftendom, 
AIR Ix. 


Let gay ones and great, 
Make the moft of their fate, 
From pleafure to pleafure they run: 
Well, who cares a fot, 
J envy them not, 
While I bave my dog and my gun. 
For exercifé, air, 
To the fields I repair, 
With {pirits unclouded and light, 
The bliffes I find, 
No flings leave behind, 
But health and diver fion unite. 


Notwithftanding the merit of the writing, the beft part of 
the entertainment confifts in the mufick, produced by the moft 
eminent compofers, and fung by the firft performers in England. 





” 
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Art. VII. 4 Colle&ion of Travels, through various Parts of the 
World; but more particularly, through Tartary, China, Tur- 
key, Perfia, and the Eaft Indies. Containing an accurate and 
entertaining Account of the Religion, Laws, Manners, Commerce, 
aud the Conftitution of many different Nations. Compiled and ar- 
ranged in chronological Order, by Mr. Derrick. Two Vols. 
1zmo. Pr. 6s. Wilkie. 


\ 


O thofe who read merely for amufement, and care not 

for turning up the huge colleétions of voyages and tra- 
vels, publifhed by Purchas, Churchill, Aftley, Harris, &c. 
this abridgement may be found not unentertaining ; though, in 
our opinion, the compiler has ferved fome of our beft travellers, 
as Jack in the Tale of the Tub, ferved the inherited fuit of 
cloaths, together with the frippery he has torn away fome of the 
neceflary trimmings. With refpe& to the peregrinations of 
Rubruquis and Marco Polo, we wifh he had endeavoured to 
clear up their obfcurities, by finding out and giving us the real 
names of places and perfons, which they have ftrangely dif- 
guifed. ‘Towards the accomplithment of this tafk, he would 
have been greatly affifted by thofe parts of. the Modern Univer- 


fa) Hiflory, which treat of the fame khans, kings, and coun- 
tries. 
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tries. The reader would have thanked him too, we appre- 
hend, if he had abridged and inferted the narrative of Ibrant 
Ides, who travelled as ambaflador from Mofcow to Pekin, thro” 
the whole extent of Great Tartary, and whofe account of what 
he faw is extremely curious, and as authentic as entertaining. 
Among other d: feéts of thefe volumes, we reckon an almoft total 
neglect of dates, a total want of maps, a ftrange perverfion of 
names, a general lack of precifion or accuracy as well as connex- 
ion, and tuch a negligence of ftile, as will often induce the de- 
licate reader to wifh the compiler had been otherwife employed. 

The adventures of captain John Smith favour ftrongly of ro- 
mance: therefore, it would have been kind in the compiler, 
to give his reafons for believing they were authentic. When 
his hand was in, he might have told us who the. noble earis of 
Ployer and Meldritch were, and of what country the lord Poo- 
more was a native. 

We alfo meet with fome words and modes of expreffion, 
which are peculiar to this author; {nch as urted for Surt, like 
drownded for drowned; the /ubduGion of a place for the reduction of a 
place ; a people’s exclamations ot joy for acclamations. Speaking 
of the inhabitants of Bagdad, he fays, ‘* Some of them dance 
to the difcordant noife of two tapers.” We know of no tapers 
but fuch as are made with wax or tallow; now we fhould be 
glad to know in what manner this difcordant noife was effected 
by means of thefe inftruments. There is fomething very myf- 
terious in the following paragraph. ‘‘ The exports are turpen- 
tine and gum maftich, that drops from the branches of a tree, 
the leaves of which are like myrtle, and the branches having crept 
upon the furface of the ground a while, fprout up again {ponta- 
neoully. Great quantities of it are ufed by the Turks, parti- 
cularly by the women in the feraglios, who therewith cleanfe 
and whiten their teeth.” One would imagine by the wording 
of the firft fentence, that turpentine and maftich both drop 
from the fame tree; and that the branches of the faid tree, having 
crept upon the furface of the ground, fprout up again, without 
having taken frefh root: but the truth is, they creep under 
ground, and there become frefh roots. It is likewife difficult to 
determine by what follows, whether the women ufe the turpen- 
tine, the gam, or the tree, for cleanfing their teeth, « There 
are fome mines of iron (fays he) nay. of gold and filver in this 
country, which are but feldom dug, becaufe of the earth being 
fo fragile, that it has been often known to break down upon, 
and bury the miners in its bowels.” What he means by fragile 
earth, we do not know. Fragilisis a Latin word, and means 
brittle; perhaps he means frighle or crumbling, a quality which, 
of all others, ought to have induced them to work the mine, 
as 
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as in that cafe, they would have no occafion to blow up rocks@ 
or ufe any violent labour: all that they would have to do would 
be todig the ground with fpades or fhovels, and fupport the fides 
of the pit with timber. He tells us the Gaures, when they deem 
themfelves defiled, wath themfelves in cow’s pifs, which they hold 
to be a good purification. The reafon is this; the firft man having 
bruifed his arm by accident, fell afleep, and an ox happening 
to pifs upon it, healed the fore. After the fore was thus 
healed, the man followed the ox, ftayed by him till he urined 
again, received the pifs upon the whole wound (already healed) 
and was perfectly cured. There are three extraordinary cir- 
cumftances in this account; firft, that the Gaures fhould re- 
verence cow-pifs, becaufe a cure had been performed by the 
urine of an ox: if our fellow-fubje&s of a neighbouring ifland 
had given fuch a reafon, it would have been called a bull. Se- | 
condly, it is very ftrange that the firft man, after his fore was 
healed, fhould follow the ox for a fecond fprinkling to make 
the wound whole; and thirdly, that, granting ox-pifs to be an 
efficacious balfam for a wound or bruife, it fhould, for that rea- 
fen, be held a purifier where there was no wound or bruife in 
the cafe. Yellow bafilicon is a good falve for a fore; but it 
would be very prepofterous for that reafon to anoint one’s felf 
with it by way of purification. The public will excufe us for 
not being more particular in our criticifm upon a work that 
does not feem to have been intended fo much for ferious read- 
ing as for pleafing the imagination with a variety of light en- 
tertainment. 





Art. VIII. Letters, Speeches, Charges, Fc. of Francis Bacon, 
Lord Vifecunt St. Alban, Lord Chancellor of England ; sow frp 
publifhed by Thomas Birch, D. D. Chaplain to her Royal Highne/s 
the Princefs Amelia, and Secretary to the Royal Society. 80. 
Pr. 5s. Millar. 


HESE curious letters are communicated by the learned 
editor from the manufcript library at Lambeth, where 

they were depofited by Dr. Gibfon, bifhop of London, who 
became poffeffed of them by the will of archbifhop Tennifon. 
Letters written with no view of being publifhed, are not 
only the moft authentic, but the moft entertaining, evidences 
of hiftory ; and thofe before us exhibit a moft mortifying one 
of the human mind; but they are replete with much enter- 
taining matter. The great Sir Francis Bacon, vifcount of St. 
Alban’s, and lord-high-chancellor of England, appears to have 
fet out in life, at leaft high life, with certain prejudices againft 
him, 
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him, which feem to have haunted and to have ftuck to him 
ever after. 

By the firft letter of this valuable colle&tion, we find queen Eli- 
zabeth was prepofleffed againft him for his fpegches in parliament 5 
and though we perceive Mr. Bacon labouring hard to regain 
her favour, even by defcending to write mafques for her enter- 
tainment, he never was able to conquer the diflike of that great 
princes. Some imprudences in life, too incident to great ge- 
nius, may have contributed to this; for in the next letter we, 
find him calling de profundis, that is, out of a very hand- 
fome houfe in Coleman ftreet (a/as a {fpunging houfe), to which 
he was recommended by the theriff of London, beingarrefted for 
a debt due toa goldfmith in Lombard ftreet, whom, by way 
of contempt, he called a Lombard, and that too,when he was 
executing a commiffion on the part of the crown ; for which - 
he complains heavily to Sir Thomas Egerton, then keeper of 
the great feal, and Sir Robert Cecil, fecretary of ftate. 

It perhaps did not a little contribute to the misfortunes of 
Sir Francis Bacon, that, as it appears from his writings, he had 
very great fenfibility, but very little refolution. Sir Robert 
Cecil, afterwards earl of Salifbury, and he, feem to have been but 
upon a very indifferent footing together; and. it is eafy to ac- 
count, why the greateft genius in England, Sir Francis Bacon, 
lived in a ftate of declared enmity. with the greateft lawyer in 
England, Sir Edward Coke. The following quotation will thew 
in what contempt thofe two great men held one another. 


¢ A true remembrance of the abufe I received of Mr. Attorney General 
publickly in the Exchequer the firft day of term; for the truth 
whereof I refer myfelf to all that were prefent. 


‘ I moved to have arefeizure of the lands of Geo. Moore, 
a relapfed recufant, a fugitive, and a pradlifing traytor ; and 
fhéwed better matter for the Queen againft the difcharge by 
plea, which is ever with a /alvo jure. And this I did in as gentle 
and reafonable terms as might be. 

« Mr. Attorney kindled at it, ;and faid, “* Mr. Bacon, if you 
have any tooth againft me, pluck it out ; forit will do you more 
hurt, than all the teeth in your head will do you good.” I an- 
fwered coldly in thefe words :.‘* Mr. Attorney, I refpe& you: I 
fear you not: and the lefs you fpeak of your own greatne(s, the 
more [will think of it.” | 

‘ He replied, “‘ I think fcorn to ftand upon terms of great-. 
nefs towards you, who are lefs than little; lefs than the leaft ;” - 
and other fuch firange light terms he gave me, with that in-, 
fulting, which cannot be exprefied. : 

© Herewith ftirred, yet I faid no more but this: «Mr. At-» 

torney, 
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torney, do not deprefs me fo far ; for I have been your betters 
and may be again, when it pleafe the Queen.” 

- © With this he fpake, neither I nor himfelf could tell what, 
as if he had been born Attorney General ; and in the end bade 
me not meddle with the Queen’s bufinefs, but with mine own; 
and that I was unfworn &e. Itold him, fworn or unfworn 
was all one to an honeft man; and that [ ever fet my fervice 
firft, and myfelf fecond; and wifhed to God, that he: would 
do the like. 

- € Then he faid, it were good to clap a cap. utlegatum upon my 
back ! To whichI only faid he could not ; and that he was at 
a fault ; for he hunted upon an old fcent. 

* He gave me a number of difgraceful words befides ; which 
¥ anfwered with filence, and fhewing, that I was not moved 
with them. ’ . | 

It has been often obferved, that the earl of Salifbury was the 
Jaft of the good minifters, and the firft of the bad in England. 
Sir Francis expreffes the fame fentiment, in a letter to the king 
after that great man’s death, in the following manner: ‘* He 
was a fit man to keep things from growing worfe; but no very 
fit man to reduce things to be much better.’ Sir Francis, how- 
ever, lay under pecuniary obligations to that earl; and the re- 
fletions he throws out upon his memory, gives us no very high 
idea of the knight’s gratitude. We cannot likewife help obferv- 
ing, that, by feveral letters in the Collection now before us, 
Sir Francis endeavours to make his court to the great by fcrew- 
ing the prerogative of the crown to that pitch which afterwards . 
cracked it. The reader, did it not appear under his own hand, 
would fcarcely believe that he was no enemy to the practice of rack- 
ing unhappy ftate-prifoners, or, as the fafhionable term then 
was, of fretching them; as happened to be the cafe of one 
Edmund Peachum, a clergyman, above fixty years of age, in Somer- 
fetfhire, who was /retched, and afterwards condemned to death, 
for feveral treafonable exprefitons in a fermon that never was 
preached, and never intended to be preached, 

In juftice to the editor, we are to remark, that he has il- 
luftrated his publications with explanatory notes, that are of 
great fervice towards underftanding the hiftory of the times ; 
but we wifh he had been a little more explicit with regard to 
Bacon’s charaéter, who, from what appears here under his 
hand, feems to have been as bad a man as he was a dangerous 
minifter ; and we cannot help thinking, that the crimes for 
which he was at laft cenfured, were the leaft exceptionable parts 
of his character. 

The reader by thofe letters has pregnant proofs of the un- 


eafy fituation of James I. during Somerfet’s trial; but candour 
obliges 
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obliges us to profefs, that that uneafinefs feems to have rifen 
from lenity rather than atrocity. Had Somerfet been privy to 
any very inhuman or unnatural praétices of his mafter, it is not 
probable that the latter would have treated him fo feverely as 
he did, efpecially as he had fuch pliant judges and lawyers as 
Bacon was. 

This great man, from the Colleétion before us, feems to 
have taken pains to render himfelf defpicable in the eyes of 
thofe who preferred him. Buckingham raifed him on account 
of the opinion he had of his pliancy ; and it is pleafant to ob- 
ferve how the miniiter diétated to the chancellor in every caufe 
that affected his friends, though, in all the curious letters our 
editor gives, we meet with none in which that haughtieft of all. - 
favourités (Buckingham) exprefly commands him toe do any 
thing againft juftice and confcience. It is, however, plain, 
that Buckingham always confidered Bacon as a creature of his 
own ; and his letter to Bacon on a. difobligation. he received 
on account of his (Buckingham’s) brother’s marriage, is a mat- 
ter of fo much curiofity, that we fhall here give it to the 


reader. 


‘ My Lord, 

‘ Thave made his Majefty acquainted with.your note concern- 
ing that wicked fellow’s fpeeches, which his Majefty contemn- 
eth, as is ufual to his great fpirit.in thefe cafes. But, .not- 
withftanding, his Majefty is pleafed, that it fhall be exadly 
tried, whether this foul-mouthed fellow was taken either with 
drunkennefs or madnefs, when he fpake it. And as for your 
Lordfhip’s advice for fetting up again the commiffioners for 
fuits, -his Majefty faith, there will be time enough for think- 
ing upon that, at his coming to Hampton-Court. 

‘ But his Majefty’s dire€tion, in anfwer of your Jetter, hath 
given me occafion to join hereunto a difcovery upon the dif- 
courfe you had with me this day. For I do freely confefs, 
that your offer of fubmiffion unto me, and in writing, if fo I 
would have it, battered fo the unkindhefs, that I had conceived 
in my heart for your behaviour towards me in my abfence, as 
out of the fparks of my old affeétion towards you, I went to 
found his Majefty’s intention towards you, {pecially in any pub- 
lic meeting; where I found, on the one part, his Majefty fo 
little fatisfied with your late anfwer unto him, which he count- 
ed (for I proteft 1 ufehisown terms) confufed and childifa, and 
his rigorous refolution, on the other part, fo fixed, that he 
would put fome public exemplary mark upon you ; asl proteft 
the fight of his deep-conceived indignation quenched my paf-_ 
fion, making me upon the inftant change from the perfon of a 


party 
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party into a‘peace-maker; fo as I was forced upon my knees to 
beg of his Majefty, that he would put no public aét of difgrace 
upon you. And as, I dare fay, no other perfon would have 
been patiently heard in this fuit by his Majefty but myfelf; fo 
did I (though not without difficulty) obtain thus much, that he 
would not fo far difable you from the merit of your future fer- 
vice, as to put any particular mark of difgrace upon your per- 
fon. Only thus far his Majefty proteiteth, that upon the con- 
fcience of his office he cannot omit (though laying afide all paf- 
fion) to give a kindly reprimand, at bis firft fitting in council, 
to fo many of his counfellors, as were then here behind, and 
were actors in this bufinefs,- for their ill behaviour in it. Some 
of the particular errors committed in this bufinefs he will name, 
but without accufing any particular perfons by name. 

* Thus your Lordfhip feeth the fruits of my natural inclina- 
tion. I proteft, all this time paft it was no fmall grief unto me 
to hear the mouth of fo many, upon this occafion, open to 
load you with innumerable malicious and detracting fpeeches, 
as if no mufic were more pleafing to my ear, than to rail of you, 
which made me rather regret the ill nature of mankind, that, 
like dogs, love to fet upon them, thatthey fee fnatched at. 

‘ And, to conclude, my Lord, you have hereby a fair occa- 
fion, fo to-make good hereafter your reputation, by your fin- 
cere fervice to his Majefty, as alfo by your firm and conftant 
kindnefs to your friends, as I may (your Lordfhip’s oid friend) 
participate of the comfort and honour, that will thereby come 
to you. Thus] reft at laft 


Your Lordfhip’s faithful friend and fervant, 
G. BY’ 


We fhall now give the reader a letter of another kind from ! 
this great man, which exhibits him in a far more amiable cha- 
racter, that of the father of a new and rational philofophy. 


y To the King. 
« It may pleafe your moft excellent Majefty, 


‘ It being a thing to {peak or write, {pecially to a King, in 
public, another in private, although I have dedicated a work *, 
or rather a portion of a work, which, at laft I have over- 
come, to your Majefty by a public epiftle, where I fpeak to © 
you in the hearing of others; yet I thought fit alfo humbly to 
feek accefs for the fame, not fo much to your perfon, as to 
your judgement, by thefe private lines. 





* Novum Organum. 
* The 
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+ The work, in what colours foever it may be fet forth, i 
ho more but a new logic; teaching to invent and judge’ by in+ 
Whction, as finding fyllogyfm incompetent for fciences of ‘na- 
ture ; and thereby to make philofophy and fciences both more 
true and more active. 

‘ This tending to inlarge the. bounds of reafon, and to en- 
dow man’s eftate with new value, was no improper oblation to 
vour Majefty, who; of men, is the greateft matter of reafon, 
and author of beneficence. 

‘ Thete be two of your cotincil, and one othér bifhop + of 
this land, that know [have been about fome fuch work neat 
thirty years ¢; fo a$I thadeno hafte. “Arid the feafoh, why E 
have publifhed it now, fpecially being unperfeét, is, to fpeak 
plainly, becaufé I number my days, ahd would have it faved. 
Thére is another reafon of my fo doing, whith ‘is ‘to ‘try, 
whether I can get help in one intended part of' this work; 
namely, the compiling of a natural and experimental hifto- 
ry, which muft be the maifi foundation of 4 true and ative 

philofophy. 

* This work is but a new body of clay, whereitto vour Mz 
jefty, by your countenance and protection, may breathe life. 

' Ahd, to tell your Majefty truly what I think, I account’ your 
favour may be to this work as much as an hundred Years time! 
for I am perfuaded, the. work will gain upon men’s minds ia, 
ages, but your gracing it may make ittake hold more fwifily ; 
which I would be very glad of, it being a work meant, ‘not for 
praife or glory, but for praétice, and the good of men. One 
ring, 1 cortfefs; 1 am ambitious of, with hope, which is, that 
after thefe beginnings, and the wheel once fet on going, men 
fhall feek more truth out of Chriflian pens, than hitherto they 
dave done out of heathen. I fay with hope; becaufe I hear 
my former book of the ddvdncement of Learning, is well tafted 





‘ + Dr. Lancelot Andrews, bifhop of Winchefter. 


é ¢ Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter toSir Dudley Carleton, Am- 
baffador at Holland, dated at London, Oétober 28, 1620,’ 
mentions, that Mr. Henry Cuffe, who had beeir Secretary to 
Robert Earl of Effex,’ and ‘executed 4 for being concerned in his 
treafons, ere long fince perufed this work, gave this cenfure, ° 
that a fool cculd net bao, wiriltth uth a work, and a wife man 
avould mot. And, in anothet letter, “dated February 3; 1622, 
Mr. Chamberlain takes notice, that the king could not forbear 
fothetimes, in reading that book, to fay, that it away like the 
peace of Ged, that paffeth all under flanding.’ 


Veu.- XV. Famiary, 1762, — E | in 
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in the univerfities here, and the Englith colleges abroad: and 
this is the fame argument funk deeper. 
* And fol ever humbly reft in prayers, and all other du- 


ties, 
Your Majefty’s moit bounden 


and devoted fervant 


York-houfe, this 12th 
of O&ober, 1620. Fr. Verulam, Cane.’ 


We have not room for inferting any more letters of this 
very valuable Colleétion, from which we hope fome future bio- 
grapher will draw authentic materials for the life of this cele- 
brated man, We cannot, however, help obferving, that we have 
in this Colleé&tion more convincing proofs of his having been 
the father of experimental philofophy, than are to be met with 
in any other, 

Perhaps a reader, for mere curiofity, may not be difpleafed 
to know, that the moft envied fituation and the fineft houfe 
then in London, called York houfe, where York Buildings 
now ftand, belanged to lord-chancellor Bacon ; that, upon his 
fall, all the great men fcrambled for its purchafe, but at laft 
he was obliged, though very unwillingly, to part with it to the 
favourite Buckingham. 





Art. IX, A Military Treatife on the Difcipline of the Marine Forces, 
awhen at Sea: Together with fhort Infirudtions for Detachments 
Jent to attack on Shore. By John Macintire, Lieutenant of Ma- 
rines. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Davies. 


E have perufed this performance with much fatisfaction, 
and wifh it had made its appearance before the conclu- 
fion of the war: though if it had, the marines, howfoever they 
might have been more regularly difciplined, could not have ex- 
erted more gallantry than they have difplayed upon every fer- 
vice in which they were employed. The bravery of this corps, 
under manifold difadvantages, and the effential fervice they have 
tendered their country, both in this and the preceding war, will 
(we hope) be additional motives for the government to maintain 
a refpeétable body of them in pay even in time of peace, and 
to regulate them in fuch a manner, that they fhall have no 
longer caufe to complain of certain hardfhips to. which they 
have been lately fubjeted, This will be a confideration wor- 
thy of that amiable prince to whom this performance is de- 
dicated. 
The author, in his fenfible preface, juftly obferves, that a 
fyftem 

















Macintire’s Treatije om the Difcipline of the Marine Forctse §1 
_ fyftem of marine. difcipline is peculiarly ufefelin an ifland like 
this, where every foldier may have occafion to act by. fea.as well.as 
by land; and it.is very furprifing that no treatife. of this.kind 
hath hitherto appeared : there is fome merit, therefore, in his 
being the firft, and only officer who hath exercifed his refleGion 
on this fubjeé. 

Mr. Macintire, not trufting to his own experience, has com- 
piled a good part of his work from the moft eminent writers on 
the military art, and has the candour to diitinguifh every quo- 
tation with the name of the author from whom it is borrowed. 
What more immediately relates to the marine fervice, he thas 
deduced from his own obfervation and refleGion; and fo far as 
we are able to judge, his rules and maxims are founded on the 
bafis of good fenfe affified by experience, 

He firft gives diretions for training recruits when embarked, 
in the moit expeditious manner. for immediate fervice, without 
entering into the minuter parts of exercife. Then he explains 
the manner of forming a detachment, exercifing it, dividing it 
into {quads, fizing it, &c. illuftrated by two plates;:. he pro- 
ceeds to the manual exercife, with all its motions, agcording to 
the beft practice; and is afterwards very full on the firings. 
His next fection treats of a detachment in a fea-engagement, 
and this fubje& is handled with great perfpicuity and precifion 5 
in the following he expatiates upon a}l the particulars of a fol- 
dier’s duty in fhips of war; and this is fucceeded by the exer-- 
cife of the halbert and fufil. He then particularizes all the 
evolutions of a detachment, in every fituation incident to it in 
the courfe of fervice. He beftows.a long feGtion on the man- 
ner of difciplining young foldiers for land fervice: another is 
compofed of inftruGtions for detachments fent to attack on 
fhore. He afterwards treats particularly of foldiers, corporals, 
and ferjeants, explaining their diferent requifites in: point of 
qualification ; and in this lait article, gives a fet of inftructions, 
which we fhall infert as a fpecimen of the authors’s ftile and 
manner. 


‘ Inftruions for a young ferjeant, to fupport bis command.’ 


‘, 1 You-are to carry a proper command over the corporais, 
drums, and private men, by making them obey your orders, 
and pay the refpeét due to you as their officer; to do which, 
you muft keep them at fome diftance, and never be familiar with 
them. If any foldiers offer to grumble, or refufe. to-do, their 
duty, you are to make me a complaint thereof, that the of- 
fenders may be punifhed for daring to difobey your orders. 
You are to acquaint me of every thing you know, hear, or fee 
wrong in the difcipline, drefs, or behaviour of the detachment ; 

Ez you 
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you being the officer on whom I fhall always depend for keep= - 
ing it in good order. 

¢ 2. You are not to fuffer the men to get drunk, fwear, quar 
rel, fight, game, or fell their cloathmg, it being much to your 
credit that they appear well, and in good order. 

‘ 3. You mutt never fcreen any man from duty or punifh4 
ment, nor make a complaint without juft foundation; and, 
above all things, not to give any perfor reafon to complain 
of you: for if once you are deteéted in telling @ je, you can 
never carry a proper command afterwards ; becanfe the foldiers 
will confidently deny every future complaint, and tell a thou- 
fand lyes of you. Befides, an offrcer cannot defire to have 
men punifhed, having no proof, but the affertion of a perfort 
who, he knows, does not adhere to truth. 

¢ 4. If you or the men, are ill treated by any officer, or fea- 
man inf the fhip, you are to make me a complaint thereof irr 
writing, figned by you; but not to be fond of making fuch 
complaint; -wher you can avoid it; for it is your duty to make 
the foldiers live in geod friendfinp with the feamen, and never 
be partia@l'to your own men. 

« 5. You are to treat the detachment with civility, make them 
hve and fear you; but never be concerned in writing petitions 
for thent. 

¢ 6. In your watch, you are to keep the arm ebefts clear, and. 
ready to be opened, have the keys in your waiftcoat pocket and 
deliver them to the ferjeant or corporal who relieves you, to- 
gether with any other orders you have received m your watch ; 
and not fuffer any of your men to quit the deck till the others 
are up, and every man relieves his comrade. 

« 7. No centinels are to be pofted but by a ferjeant or corpo- 

al; you muft explam'to them their orders, which they are to 
repeat twice to you, to present miftakes. 

« 8. If you find a centinel drunk, you are to relieve him im- 
mediately, but not reprimand him til he is fober. 

‘ 9. When any foldier is drunk or fick, you are not to put 
him on duty; you muft endeavour to difcover if any. man 
pretends to be fick to fhun his duty. 

¢ 10. You muft vifit the centinels every half hour in the night 
in your watch, examine their lanthorns, and fee they are ser? 
on their poits. 

¢ pt. The centinels are to be reHeved every hour inthe night ; 
and their arms, accoutrements, and ammunition, examined 
every relief. 

« 12. In port, the detachment is to parade every evening for 
roll call, to difcover thofe who are drunk or dirty. 

‘ 13. When I come oa board at any time, if there is mo 

fecond 
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fecond lieutenant, you are to make mea report, in writing » 
of every thing that has happened in the detachment during my 
abfence; and you muft never afk leave to go out of the fhip’ 
when I am not on board. 

‘ 34. When any men have leave to go on fhore, ar om board 
of another fhip for-pleafure, you-are to parade them at the 
lace of exercife, and fee that they are .properly dreffed in 
their unifurm cloathing, their hats well cocked, and their hair 


powdered. 
‘ rc, When a foldier dies, or is killed on board, you are to 


make a lift of his cloathing and effects, as foon as you can, and 
report it to me. 

‘ 16. You muft not fuffer the foldiers to buy any flops, or 
‘liquor, from the feamen; and you are to be very Careful thag 


no foldier carries liquor to fea, without leave. 
‘17. You are to examine the arms, accoutrements, and 


Ammunition of the detachment every,.Monday; or, if the wea- 
ther will not permit, the firft good day, and fee they are fit 


Yor fervice. 
‘ 18. What men are returned to you from the fick ‘fift, you 


are to employ them as centinels below, till’ they are ftron 
enaugh to do duty on deck. “The old men are-always to ‘have 
the eafieft part of the duty. 

‘ 19. You are pundually to obey the orders of the officer 
of the watch; and if any fhip is feen in the night, fuppofed 
to be an enemy, acquaint me of it immediately, by a private 


man. | 
‘ 20. When a foldier is in irons, you mu not fuffer any 


perfon to infult-him, or ufe him ill. 

‘21. When you are fent on fhore with fick men to the 
hofpital, you are to deliver every thing belonging to them in 
good order; and*when they retufn, examine the fame, re- 
porting ‘to me their’ good or bas condition, © 

‘ 22. You are to keep an orderly book, in whch all the or- 
ders and regulations of the ek a PP with other particu- 
iurs, are to be inferted.- : a 

* 23. You are always to embrace every opportunity of ex- 
ercifing the young recruits, and aukward men, in your watch, 
and teach them ene” motion perfec, before you begin another. 

‘ 24. You are to make a report every morning of all that 
is relative to the detachment, and deliver the parole to the cen- 
rinels. : 

‘ 25. You are to examine the fpare cloathing, and other ne- 
ceflaries in the ftore-room, once a week; and fee that the 
whole is in good order. You are likewife to look at the drims, 


and fee if they are fit for fervice ; for if they are in a bad con- 
E 3 dition, 
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dition, you will be blamed for not making the drum do his 
duty. 

ie When the detachment is under arms, it is the duty 
_of a good ferjeant to keep a fri@ eye upon every motion that is 

made. He ought to be as quick as lightning, nothing fhould.ef- 
cape his obfervation; He muft catch, in a moment, at the leaft 
fault, and rectify it without flying in a paffion. In fhort, a 
good ferjeant will think of nothing but his duty; he fhould 
dream of difcipline, be eager. to receive initruction, and never 
think he has done enough. Such a man may with reafon hope, 
that, by his affiduity, he will fome time or other be pro- 
moted to a more honourable ftation.’ 
Mr. Macintire dwells particularly on the charaéter, morals, 
and qualifications of officers. Then he inveftigates the nature 
of difcipline; and favours us with feparate refle€tions on ho- 
nour and valour. 

The book is concluded with diref&tions concerning the arms, 

accoutrements, and ammunition; and remarks upon the drefs, 
neatnefs, and decency amongft the foldiers. 
On the whole, our author feems to be judicious, metho- 
dical, and mafter of his fubje&. The ftile is extremely well 
adapted to the purpofe, pure, perfpicuous, and concife. The 
rules are. properly digefted; the refleétions are juft and perti- 
nent; fo that we make no doubt, but the work will be found 
extremely ufeful, and readily admitted into the library of every 
young officer, who is ambitious of diftinguifhing himfelf in his 
profeflion, 





Art. X. Chronological Annals of the War; from its Beginning to 
_ the prefent Time. In two Parts. Part I. Containing from 
April 2, 1755, tothe End of'1760. Part Il. from the 
_ Beginning of 1761, to the. Signing of the Preliminaries of the 
_ Peace. With an introduciary Preface to each Part, a Conclufion, 
and a general Index to the Whole. By Mr. Dobfon., 8ve. 


Pri ss. Dodfley. 





S the author of this work honeftly owns, that the events 

and incidents which it contains, were chiefly collected 

from the public papers; and that thefe annals are intended only 
to refrefh the memory with refpe& to the dates, and the or- 
der in which thofe events have happened ; we cannot look up- 
on the plan as a proper field for genius or compofition. At 
the fame time we muft allow, that the ftile in which thefe facts 
are related, is terfe, accurate, perfpicuous, and concife. In 


his introdu@ion to the firft part, he explains the King of 
Pruflia’s 
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Pruffia’s original claim to part of Silefia; and inveftigates the. 


caufes of the late war both in Germany and America. In his 
introdu€tion to the fecond part, he gives an account of the 
fruitlefs negotiation for peace in the year 1761; and takes op- 
portunity to expatiate upon the ‘invafion of Portugal, as well 
as on the late revolution in Ruffia. In his conclufion, we find 
a great many pertinent and judicious refle€tions upon the pre-' 
fent political ftate of Europe; upon the preliminaries of the peace ; 
and the nature of thofe fcandalous libels, which have been 
lately publifhed againft the government of the beft of princes. | 

‘ Itis one of the cleareft and moft indifputable principles of liber- 
ty, fays he, that the governed have a right to interpofe their opinion 


upon every fubjec&t of national importance; yet the more im-’ 


portant the fubjeét is, the greater ought to be the decency and’ 
candour with which it is debated. <A fober appeal to the rea-' 
fon of the people will always be attended to with pleafure, and 
often with conviction: but an inflammatory addrefs to their 
weaknefles, or their prejudices, is nothing better than a Libel 
upon freedom itfelf. It turns into poifon the very food which 
was intended for our nourifhment, and fhakes our whole poli- 
tical fyftem under the pretence of preferving it: and I could 
almoft venture to afk my countrymen in their cooler and more 
difpaffionate moments, if the popular fufpicion and jealoufy 
which brake out with fo much fury on the firft report of the 
Negotiating of the preliminaries, did not offer violence to the 
acknowledged prerogative of the Crown, affront the virtues of 
the prince who wears it, and proftitute, to the purpofes of 
faction, the boafted liberty of the prefs ? What the conftitutional 
liberty of the prefs zs, it may be difficult to fay with precifion : 
perhaps, like the privilege of the peerage, it is more fecure by 
not being ftri€tly and minutely defined: and every one who 
withes well to this liberty, (as I very cordially do) thould with 
alfo that the blafphemy and licentioufnefS of the prefent age, 
the wanton abuf of religion and government, may not render 
it neceffary for the legiflature to determine its boundaries by a 
clear and pofitive law. 


in Vitium Libertas excidat, et Vim 
Dignam lege regi. 

‘ But I think it is eafy to fay what zs zor the conftitutional 
liberty of the prefs. It is zor then the overflowing of perfo- 
nal calumny and invective; it is mor the fowing of fedition in 
the hearts of the people, and the feducing of their affections 
from their native fovereign ; it is ot the torturing’ of texts of 
fcripture to the ‘moft profane fenfes, in equal defiance of the 


flaws of God and man. Whoever commits thefe enormous of- 
| E 4 fences 
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fences againft his country, and yet pretends to fhelter himfejf- 
under the privilege of the prefs, appears to me to be ating the 
part of another Clodius, who firft deftroyed the houfe of Cicero, 
and afterwards had the aflurance to confecrate the whole area 
upon which it ftood to the goddefs. Liberty. 

‘ The mafk of public zeal covers the deformity of private 
refentment. Potentia apud unum; odium, apud omnes, iS an 
axiom practically recommended by modern politicians : Tacitus 
applies it toa low and worthlefs charaéer ; they are for giving 
to it a free and unlimited application. He who enjoys the 
power, ought indeed to guard againit the hatred, with every de- 
gree of circumf{pection and addrefs. If the. hatred muft ne- 
ceffarily purfue him, fiill common fenfe will perfuade him to 
tread carefully a flippery path; and to make the effeéts of fuch 
an hatred juftly chargeable upon the condu& of his adverfaries, 
not his own. He will never difguft equals by haughtinefs, or, 
inferiours by contempt; for that would be to brave an impe- 
tuous torrent, which nothing can oppofe. A ftrength able to 
defeat refiftance, is only to be maftered by dexterity. 

‘ Ido not know, even by fight, the noble lord who has 
Jong been honoured with the confidence of his prince; I am 
willing to believe that he has not yet deferved to forfeit this 
confidence, by vitiating the mind of his mafter with falfe know- 
ledge, or licentious opinions: It has been afferted, that he was 
better qualified to act the part of a Phoolmatter, than of a 
minifter: let him therefore be intitled to the credit of having 
encouraged thofe happy principles which he found in his royal 
fcholar, "and which have already rendered him the delight of 
his fubjects : and when this credit fhall ripen more and more 
by. the improving teftimony of. his majefty’s virtues, perhaps 
it may at lait be rewarded with the approbation of a grateful 
people. 

‘ Abilities and integrity are the great qualifications which 
the fpirit of our conttitution requires in thofe who are no- 
minated to the firft offices of government: If there is no defi- 
ciency here, it will be a matter of extreme indifference to me, 
avbo are miniiters; only duty and inclination oblige me to re- 
Jpe@ the choice of my fovereign: but if ‘once the nation is 
worked up into a difpute, not about things, but about perfons ; 
if pretenfions to truft ana influence fhall he regarded as a right 
of prefcription under one man, and fhall yet be deemed 
haughty and tyraonical under another; I cannot then but la- 
ment the infatuation of my countrymen, who have counte- 
nanced fuch a variety of incendiary papers, to prove this par- 
ticular perfon a favourite, and to promote the views of an in- 
folent ariftocracy. The law is a ftranger both to the one and 
the 
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the other ; but there is this effential difference between them 
an ariftocracy is always formidable; a favourite is feldom fo, 
when the affections and interefts of the prince are known to be 
infeparably united with the public-good, And let us not be’ 
deceived by an idle notion, that the erection of an ariftocratica] 
power in this kingdom will ftifle the rage of party-divifions. 
amongft us. The confederacy of great men is diffolved, as 
foon as the rival authority which copneéted it is fubdued, - An 
honeft Jrifbman once ventured to fhut fome game cocks up to- 
gether, becaufe they were matched on the fame fide; but upon his 
returning to feed them, he difcovered with altonifhment, that 
for want of an enemy, they had begun the battle amongft 
themfelves, and were aétually picking out each other’s eyes.”’ ~’ 
Mr. Dobfon defires to be ranked in the number of thofe who’ 
refpe& a late adminiftration. He expreffes his admiration of 
the Pruffian monarch; and is fevere in his ftritures ‘on ‘the’ 
houfe of Auftria. 
We cannot help differing in opinion from him in certain 
points relating to the commencement of the war in Germany, 
‘as well as to the characters of fome ‘diftinguifhed individuals ; 
but, upon the whole, we refpe&t him as a good author’ and 
an heneft man, wha writes with ability, candour, and mode- 
ration. 


~— 
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Arr. XI. The Palladium of Great Britain and Irelarid. Or, 4: i. 
torical Stri@ures of Liberty, from before the Reformation down to 
the prefent Times. Which prove, to whom and fo what it has 
chiefly owed its Origin and Profervation, in thefe [flands, 8vo, 
Pr. 2s. 6d. Becket.’ 





S Felix told faint Paul, “ too much learning hath made 
A thee mad,” we might fay to this author, “ too much 
reading hath made thee pedantic and infupportably’ difagree- 
able. Thy concoétive powers are too languid for the load of 
nourifhment thou devoureft, which ferveth only to inflate thy 
imagination, inftead of giving ftrength to thy judgment. 
Thou art become like unto a dropfical patient, tumid, {woln, 
and puffy; while thy flefh wafteth, and thy bones grow mar- 
rowlefs. Even as ftubble crackleth in the flames, fo wilt ghou 
bounce, ftink, and vanifh in fmoke, leaving not a wreck be- 
hind of all thy borrowed wifdem. ‘It thall be faid unto thee, 
whence hadft thou this? and each fhall take his own, and thou 
fhalt be ftripped of all thy ornaments, and held up to the de- 
rifion of mankind, even as the vain crow that decked herfelf in 
the gorgeous plumes of the peacock. Thy fruitlefs endeavours 

, to 
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to.conceal thy fpecies, will, raife the laughter of the people ; 
the beauties of thy temples will be a reproach unto thee, and 
eyen the powerful braying from thy organs, fhall be drowned 
in hiffes. -It thall be -* the peculium of -indelible chara&er to 
thee,’ as thou haft elegantly expreffed it, that with all thy af- 
feftation of learning, thou, art the moft unmeaning and tafte- 
lefs of all fcribblers.”--—To drop this remonftrance to our 
author, we fhall exhibit a fhort extrac from his preface, which 
will convey.a fufficient idea of his manner and fubje&t. © 

. § The fubje&, fays he, is extremely interefting. Our principal 
concern, is, with religious liberty. . And our profeffed aim or in- 
tention, to thew its nature, energy and importance to indivi- 
duals and.to fociety: the oppofition it has met, withal ; by war, 
and by «whom occafioned : who have been its. moft fteddy ad- 
yocates, faithful guardians, and what their fuccefs. rb 

‘ The nature and weight of the argument, may be efti- 
mated by an arrangement of our ideas-ja the method propo- 
fed, viz. by firtt fixing that fenfe of religion which is univerial, 
immutable and everlafting. Which, perhaps, is not very com- 
monly done, either by the, prieft, the prince, or the people, 
When the divine principle is once difcoyered, in its fimple ge- 
nuine character, it will’be feen to demand, in every age and 
nation, an unlimited or univerfal toleration. Thus are we led 
to- explore that Aderty-which-we call, religious. And in doing 
it have borrowed ,afliftance from the moit able and celebrated 
writers, in order to trace out its true origin and fource. 

‘ After this operation, it is but natural to advert to the he- 
terogeneous and adverfe meafures taken by priefts, princes, and 
proteftant-diffenters, in conducting the Reformation. The two 
former have ordinarily been in dire&t oppofition to the latter. 
—— And it will inevitably, follow, from univerfal fa& and jyft 
obfervatiqn, that wherever the prince will exercife his preroga- 
tive in the province. of religion, there, will ever be the cruel 
marks of perfecution. To the truth of which, all hiftory, facred 
and prophane, bears.dn, harmonious teftimony. But befides 
this depravity found im.the exertions of princely prerogative, 
there ‘has alfy been. found.in an ecclefiaftical hierarchy an in- 
folent claim of independent /piritual jurifdiction over the. people, 
as the peculium of indelible-charaéter. Notwithftanding this ar- 
rogance in. the church; hierarchy, which has fhewn itlelf on 
many occafions, moft of the Britifh monarchs fince the Refor- 
mation. have afferted, or pretended. to aflert a supremacy 
over the Englith church, the ftatute laws of the realm having 
invefted them with that fupremacy, and many civil advan- 
tages have thence arifen to the Britifh conftitution. 

“A teftimony borne in favour of Prefoyterians, by an hif- 
torian 
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torian highly in favour with the Engtifh eftablifhed clergy, has 
been thought by the author, deferying of a very diftinét :con- 
fideration; to wit, that by lord Clarendon, who has: faid as 
much to their honour, as they themfelves could have wifhed 
from his pen; at the fame time, he owns he did hate them, 
and alfo could openly approve a perfecution of them. ~ 

-? © But notwithftanding all that, either that minifter of- ftate 
of any other man could ever fay, in defence of _ penal laws, made 
to difqualify the proteftant-diffenter from places. of . power, 
profit and truft, they haxe ever been repugnant to the fenfe of 
‘all true ‘patriots. And what is worthy of obfervation andyof 
‘admiration too, notwithftanding the great difcouragements and 
difabilities thrown on the proteftant-diffenter, by the operation 
‘of the penal laws,» previous to the a& of toleration, when the 
‘prieft paid an unconftitutional homage to the prince, very. @f- 
ficacious reftraints on defpotic power throughout the | reigns of 
the’ Stuarts, were aGtually made by the efforts of a proteftant- 
diffent. . This cannot be denied by any judicious and impartial 
redder of Englith hiftory. 

* And yet, however incredible it may feem, froma farvey 
of the premifes, there is, at this very.day, an aparent, jdechine 
in the profeffion:of a proteftant-diffent.» A  fhort. account. of 
which decline, ‘the occafion or caufes of it are ranen: notice of 
at the clofe of the Palladium. 

‘ After thefe hiftorical ftrictures. which relate to telighnas 
liberty, there is an appendix containing a theological, difquifi- 
tion, or an examen of the apoftolicalidea and defcriptive plan 
of "God’s moral kingdom, as it concerns man, the fubje& of his 
rule'and government. . Men of a more ferious caft, and ,who 
look upon the Gofpel -fyftem, as the magna. charta, or,,great 
charter of chriftian::liberty, will be defirous ,of feeing, the 
agreement which the-Palladium has with, that divine .inftitu- 
tion.. Itis prefamed, that the harmony; will appear from that 
examen to be very-confpicious.’ . . 

- As' many readers may. be puzzied about the application of the 
title to the book, we fhall give, in thie writer’s owa, words, the 
meaning of the word Palladium... « It is uled allufively to.the 
Palladium in antiquity; which was ftatue of the goddefs, Pallas, 
preferved in Troy; whereon the fate: of that city depeaded--— 
Apollo having given an oracle, which.did import, that Troy 
fhould never be taken while the Palladium was found.-within 
the walls.—It is alfo faid, there was anciently a ftatue of Pallas 
preferved in Rome, in the temple of Vefta.—And that, this fta- 
tue was efteemed the deftiny of Rome.—There was alf9 a Pal- 
jadium in the citadel of Athens, placed there by Nicias.’ In this 


fenfe, the author hopes the term is pertinent and expreflive of 
his 
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his meaning; though, in our opinioy, the words Iliad or 
#Encid would have been equally applicable. 

The whole is a congeries of extracts from Bayle and other 
free writers, tagged together without judgment or difcretion. 





Arr. RIT. The Prophecy of Famine. A Scots Paforal. By C. 
Churchill. Jnferibed to John Wilkes, E/7; 400. Pr. 25. 6a. 
Kearfley. 


R. Churchill’s Mufe, which, like Death, throws, down 
all diftinétion, {paring neither fex nor age, tired with 
mangling the reputation, and deftroying the peace of indivi, 
duals, hath at length opened her devouring jaws to fwallow,up 
a whole nation ; the defign of the little poem before us being 
apparently nothing lefs than to render the poor devoted king~- 
dom of Scotland in every light ridiculous and deteftable to all 
niankind. Every paflage which hiftory could furnith, that in- 
finuated any thing, either true or falfe, to her prejudice, is art- 
fully interwoven, every public prejudice againft her heightened 
and inflamed, and nothing omitted that might contribute to 
hang her up to frorn (to ufe our author’s own. expreffion), and 
brand her name to all pofterity, That the poifon of fatire 
might have the ftronger effet, Mr. Churchill has embittered it 
with all the acrimony he could poffibly infufe, and exerted the 
utmoft ftrength of his genius to give it force and power. How 
far the fpirit of party and faétion, which is at prefent fo pre- 
vailing amongft us, may recommend it to the Anri- Buteans, 
we cannot poflibly determine; but muft acknowledge, ‘that, 
for our own parts, wetake no pleafure in the cruel fport our 
author is fo fond of ; nordo we think, that indifcriminate fatire 
on whole communities and bodies of men can be attended 
with any other effect than the widening national breaches, and 
fermenting divifions, which it is both our intereft and our duty 
to ftifle and to compofe. After thus freely delivering our opi- 
nion with regard to the defign and intention of the Scots Pa= 
foral, we fhall with equal candour ackrowledge its merit as a 
poem, and fairly-own, that for ftrength of fentiment, nervous 
expreffion, and elegant numbers, it exceeds any thing that 
Mr. Churchill has hitherto produced, «as the following lines will 
convince our readers. 


‘ Thou Narurg, art my goddefs—to thy law 
Myflelf I dedicat€—scuce flavith awe : 
Which bends to fafhion, and obeys the rules 
impos’d at fiift, and fince obferved by fools. 
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Hence thofe vile tricks which mar fair Nature’s hue, 
And bring the fober matron forth to view, — * 

With all that artificial tawdry glare, 

Which virtue fcorns, and none but ftrampets wear, 
Sick of thofe pomps, thofe vanities, that wafte 
Of toil, which critics now miftake for safe, 

Of falfe refinements fick, and labour’d eafe’ — 
Which Art, too thinly veil’d, forbids to pleafe, 

By Natwre’s charms (inglorious truth!) fubdu’d, 
However plain her drefs, and haviour rude, 

To northern climes my happier courte I fteer, \ 
Climes where the Goddefs reigns throughout the year, 
Where, undifturb’d by Art’s rebellious plan, 

She rules the Joyal Laird, and faithful clan.’ 


The introduétion to the paftoral is extremely arch. 

‘ Two boys, whofe birth beyond all queftiom fprings 
From great and glorious, tho’ forgotten, kings, 
Shepherds of Scortif lineage, born and bred. 

On the fame bleak and barren mountain’s head, 

By niggard nature doom’d on the fame rocks 

To fpin out life, and ftarve themfelves and flocks, 
Freth as the morning, which, enrob’d in mift, 

The mountain top with ufual dulnefls kifs’d, _ - 
Jocxey and Sawney to their labours rofe; 

Soon clad I ween, where nature needs no cloaths, 
Where,. from their youth enur’d to winter fkies, 

Drefs and her vain refinements they defpife: 

jJocxey, whofe manly high-bon’d cheeks to crowa . | 
With freckles {potted flam’d the golden down, id a 
With mickle art, could on the bagpipes play; 

F’en from the rifing to the fetting day; 

Sawney as long without remorfe could baw! 

Home’s madrigals, and ditties from Fincar, 

Oft.at his ftraias, all natural tho’ rude, 

The Highland Lafs forgot her want of. food, 

And, whilft the /ratch’d her lover into reft, 

Sunk pleas’d, tho’ hungry, on her Sawney’s breatt,’ 


The circumftance of the lafs’s forgetting her want of food, and 
frratching her ‘lover-to reft,: has fo much ae that even 
a Scotch reader might almoft forgive it. 
Mr. Cleveland’s two famous lines* on poor Scotland, are 
perhaps not more fevere than the following: 
‘Fac as the eye could reach, no tree was feen, 
Earth, clad in ruffet, fcorn’ d the lively green. | 





® Had Cain been Scot, God had revers’d his doom, 
Not made him wander, but confin’d him 4eme. 
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The plague of. Locufts they fecure defy, 

For in three hours a grafhopper muft die. _ 

No living thing, whate’er its food, feafts there, 
_.¢ But the Camalion, who can featt on air. 

No birds, except as birds of paflage flew, 

No bee was known to hum, no dove to coo. 

No ftreamseas amber {mooth, as amber clear, 

Were feen to glide, or heard to warble here.’ 

¢ Like nature’s baftards, reaping for our fhare. 

What was rejeéted by the lawful heir ; 

Unknown amongft the nations of the earth, 

Or only known to raife contempt and mirth ; 

Long free, becaufe the race of Roman braves 

Thought it not worth their while to make us flaves ; 

Then into bondage by that nation brought, 

Whofe ruin we for ages vainly fought, 

Whom ftill with unflack’d hate we view, and ftill, 

The pow’r of mifchief loft, retain the will ; 

Confider’d as the refufe of mankind, 

A mafs till the laft moment left behind, 

Which frugal nature doubted, as it lay, 

‘Whether to ftamp with life, or throw away ; 

Which, form’d in hafte, was planted in this nook, 

But never enter’d in Creation’s book.’ 


The dialogue between the two fwains, Jockey and Sawney, 
is well fupported, and the defcription of Famine truly poetical. 
The prophecy borders fo nearly in every part on fcurrility, and 
in fome on prophanenefs, that we fhall not lay it before our rea- 
ders, but refer them to Mr. Kearfley, the publifher of this 
poem; who will fatisfy their curiofity for the fmall price of 
half a crown, for a performance containing no lefs than five hun- 
dred and fifty lines; a circumftance which fhould feem to in- 
finuate, that the fons of Famine are to be found on this fide of 
the Tweed, and that a poor Engi poet may chance fometimes 
to be as sungry as a Scotchman. 





Arr. XIII. The Hifory of Mifs Harriot Watfon. In Two Vols. 
_ By Mrs. Woodfin, Author of the Au@ion. 12mo. Pr, 5% 
Lowndes. 


T His performance may (if the reader will pardon a fmall 
clench) be termed a novel rather than a novelty, becaufe 

all its chara€ters and moft' of its incidents have already made 
their appearances in other publications of the fame nature... 
Severe 
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Severe covetous parents; fons and daughters in whom love 
rebels againft duty. aunts, and old maids, half prudes, half 
coquettes ; defigning men; fits of love, defpair, jealoufy,. pity 
and anger; immurements and elopements, duels, efcapes, . dif- 
coveries, reconciliations and marriages; form the ingredients 
of a modern novel. Our authorefs has had the delicacy to ex, 
clude duels out.of her’s; but fhe has admitted da‘hes of all 
the reft. It is plain that the ground-work of the ftory is Tom 
Jones. Sir John Watfon, the father of the heroine Mifs Har- 
riot, exceeds Weftern in brutality, obftinacy, and avarice, 
His fifter is copied by our authorefs in the character of Mifs 
Dodd; and Mifs Harriot Watfon is a tranfcript of Sophia, but 
without her wit or beauty. Tom Jones himfelf is to be found 
in Mr. Howard, but without his fpirit, courage, or irregula- 
rities. The refit of the parts are performed to the beft advan- 
tage; and all the characters, we mu(ft acknowledge, are. new 
dreft. 

Novels have been fometimes called pictures of life, but the 
one before us has no claim to that appellation, yet it isa tole- 
‘rable drawing of a black lead pencil. The narrative is far 
from being drawling ; the characters, though infipid, are, per- 
haps, more juft than thofe that make a more glowing appear- 
ance; all the incidents are decent; the intention of the au- 
thorefs feems to be virtuous ; and if her pencil gives no violent 
pleafure, it creates no uneafy fenfations. 

The moft material incident in this performance is a kidnaps 
ping fcene. The father, Sir John, hates his daughter’s lover 
Mr. Howard, becaufe he is poor ; and finding her affections en- 
gaged to him, he hires a fellow, whom he meets by accident, 
and whom he fcarcely knew by fight, to trepan him on board 
a fhip, and carry him, not, gentle reader, to the Eaft or Weit- 
Indies, but to one of the {mall iflands of Scilly, within fight of 
the Land’s End of England, where he was to be maintained at. 
the rate of thirty pounds a year, to be paid by Sir John. The 
kidnapper’s daughter falls in love with Howard; and after be- 
ing marooned for fome time in this ifland, he makes his efcape 
to the continent, where he arrives juft as his miftrefs mifs Har~ 
riot has efcaped from a moft detefted marriage with Lord Gay- 
life, a man of broken fortune and abandoned charaéter, The 
father, Sir John, at laft repents of his wickednefs, dies, and 
leaves the lovershappy. The epifodes of this piece are too long 
to admit of a very long extract here; but we mutt. do it thejul- 
tice to obferve, that the whole is well calculated to imprefs the 
minds of young people with fentiments of piety, duty, and virtue. - 

The. beft fultained character in this piece, we think is,that 
of Mifs Lure, a handfome, artful, de figning baggage, w who 
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4t laft becomes a proftitute. Being caft off and robbed by her 
lover, the goes into keeping a fecond time; but this fecond 
Jover dies of the fmall-pox, fhe herfelf is infeéted by the farhe 
diftempér, lofes an eye, and becomes a loathiome objet. ‘The 
following extraét from her own narrative is, perhaps, the beit 
executed part of the work, and is extremely affecting. 

‘ I was foon comforted upon his promifes of being more my 
friend than’ the othér had ever pretended to be. My gratitude, 
or my love, foon reprefented to me, that nothing ought ‘to be 
denied to fuch unparalleled generofity, and I lived with him as 
1 have done with the captain in refpe& of freedom, but with a 
love vaftly fuperior. Every little neglect of his ufuial attendance 
rendered mie the moft wretched of beings. He feldom ftaid all 
night with me, pfeténding that he lived with an old uncle, on 
whom he had great dependances. Thus We lived, and I thought 
loved- for: fome time, till Mr. Sprightly one morning came to 
breakfait, and faid that he had told his uncle, that he was go- 
ing out of town, and fhould not return till the evening of the 
next day, and added, This, my dear, I did, that I might fpend 
the time with you. We dined in the countty, and he complained 
of the Head-ach and other pains. 1] was truly conterned. The 
night encreafed his illnefs, and | found he was feverith: The 
next day he was delirious; I was terrified upon every account ; 
my love diftrafted me; his abfence from his uncle’s alarmed 
me, for his intereft was become my own; it was impoflible to 
think of moving him, nor would he tell me where his uncle 
lived. I called up the woman of the houfe, who was a ftranger 
to him, but fhe advifed me to fend for an apothecary. I did, 
and he, upon firit fight, faid it was the fmall-pox; he afked 
who the gentleman was (for he knew the houfe was not a cre- 
ditable one) but we could not inform him. The woman got 
a nurfe that underftood the diltemper; 1 had never had it, but 
that gave me no concern ; if Mr. Sprightly died, | thought life 
would be of no value to me. A phyfician was called in, but he . 
gave no hopes of life. What was my condition then ; the only 
objefi that my foul adored was become a fpectacte that froze me 
with horror. 1 had no money, nor did | know who he was, 
nor where to apply; he had no interval of fenfe ; ¥ fat weeping 
by his bedfide, or lay upon the floor, lamenting. I was in this 
fituation when the door opened fuddenly, and a young lady 
burft into the room, and flew to the bed-fide. She opened 
the ¢urtains, and fainted away, before I had time to rife; but 
©! what did I feel, and how could Ff fupport life, when I 
heard the lady crying out, This is not my dear Mr. Mafon, my 


hufband was all over charming, nothing could make him thus 
2 hideous. 
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hideous. That moment fhe faw his coat, which lay in the roomy 
fhe hefitated no longer, but threw. herfelf upon the bed, and 
joined her lovely face to that which the. had juft hefare been 
fhocked to fee ; her grief was filent, and I had. time to contem- 
plate my mifecable: condition. }. wihed the fatal -dittemper 
would feize me that minute, for any death feemed more elegible 
to me than life; my heart was racked, and had no right to 
complain ; the poor Jady did not, regard me; the ‘fhewed no 
concern about the place where her hufband was to die, for die 
fhethought he muft, yet fent immediately for two other phyfi- 
cians. ‘There came hismother, a venerable lady, whofe grief, 
when joined with her daughter’s, made. me dlmoft forget my 
owg, 1 would have left the room, but. had no where to.go, 
and felt, befides, an attachment to,.the unhappy object; that 
would not without reluctance, have fuffered me fo to do, 

‘The phyficians came; the ladies were importunate with 
them to ufe all human means to fave his life, but the filence and 
mélancholy looks of thofe gentleman gave little hop#. . The 
young lady’s behaviour was all diftra€tion, but his mother, tho’ 
her heart. was burfting, appeared. more calm; fhe turned. her 
attention to his foul, and defired the doors, if it was poflible, 
toreftore his underftanding, and protra&t his departure, .in com- 
paflion to his immortal part. ‘They faid his death would not 
happen immediately, and it was probable that fome lucid inter- 
vals would precedeit,’ and fo it happened; for, after taking the 
medicines they. had. prefcribed, he fell into.a lumber, which 
lafted above an hour, and, when he waked, his furprife thewed 
that he was fenfible; he looked at his weeping lady on one fide 
of the bed, and on his difconfolate mother on the other, and 
faintly faid, Where am I? alas! my wife ! my mother here! 
how comes all this? Then giving each a hand, he faid, but 
very low, Can you forgive me, and will you pray to Heaven 
that I may meet forgivenefs there ? I have been very wicked, 
but it’s too late now.- He could fay no more, and both the la- 
dies were filent, holding his hands and bathing them with tears ; 
but his mother’s eyes were often direéted upwards, and herlips 
moved, ‘The young lady firft broke filence; fhe bended down 
her head to his pillow, and faid, O! my love, talk-not of for- 
givenefs ; you never offended me: but the old lady faid, ’Tis 
your Almighty Maker that muft be implored'to forgive and ait 
you in the awful hour that is approaching; we'll forgive, love 
and join with you in prayer. Alas! my mother, the dying fon 
replied, is there then no hopes of life forme’? My child! O! 
my boy! Ido not fay be good to him; I know you will; is 
there aught of worldly bufinefs that I muft do to ferve you al 
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before I bid adieu ? let it be done, that I may think no more 
of what I haveloved and wronged. At this time left the room, 
for I thought it was not proper for me to ftay; a lawyer was 
fent for, and they were together fome hours, while I lay upon 
a fervant’s bed, affli&ting myfelf with juft refleétions till I was 
fent for down. I trembled at the thoughts of appearing before 
the ladies now, tho’ before I had no apprehenfions; fhame and 
confufion overwhelmed me; I wifted to die. When I came 
into the room, they guided me to the bed-fide ; I fearcely knew 
what they did or faid, till 1 faw poor Mr. Mafon, for that was 
his name. He fixed his eyes on me, and faid, Poor creature, 
forfake the wickéd courfe you are engaged in; that deceiver 
Pliant has ruined you ; I joined in the laft injury done to.you, 
and knew he intended to leave you; you have parents; re- 
turn to them, and pray to be forgiven. Adieu, I fhall never 
fee you more; repent, repent, and remember | am dying. 
They carried me out of the room, and laid me on the fame bed 
where I‘had lain before, and left me there till after midnight, 
when, by the cries I heard, 1 knew Mr. Mafon was dead; my 
agitation made the bed fhake under me. I was not the leaft 
affli&ted, though quite neglected ; the ladies had but forrow to 
ftruggle with; had more, guilt oppreffed me ; the dying words. 
of the man I had loved funk into my foul. ‘Thus I lay, fcorch- 
ing with feverifh heats, till my tongue was fhrwelled up for 
want of moifture, and I verily believed { was dying, and for 
the firft time prayed with fervency, and made vows of repen- 


tance, which | hope now to perform.’ 
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Art. 14. The Univerfal Meafurer and Mechanic. In three Parts 


A Work equally ufeful to the Gentleman, Tradefman, and Mecha- 
nic. With eleven neat Copper-plates. By A. Fletcher Philomath, 


8vo. Pr.ss. Richardfon. 


H IS book is very correfpondent to its title, and the rea- 

der will here meet with a judicious and-concife explana- 
tion of a great number of problems and theorems relating 
to the practical parts of the mathematics. It is divided into 
three parts, the firft of which treats chiefly of practical geo- 
metry. in one hundred and fixty-three problems; the fecond 
eonfifts of eighty-feven problems, explaisfing the principles of 


algebra, geometry, trigonometry, menfuration, conic er 
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furveying, gauging, mechanics, projeétiles, hydroftatics, hy- 
Yraulics, mechanic powers, &c. the third contains decimal 
arithmetic, the defcription, conftru€tion and ufe “of Co 
fhal’s fliding rule, crofs multiplication, fuperficial meafare of 
planes and folids, menfuration of folids, furveying, plotting and 
dividing of larids, &c. and to the whole is added two hundred 
and ninety thtee queftions or practical cafes, with fhort and 
diftin® folutions to each of them. The book however is not 
proper to be handled by a novice, being by far too concife to 
ferve as a guide or inftructor to thofe. who are unacquainted 
with mathematical fubjeéts. The author might have.made it 
much more ufeful if he had not aimed at including’ .too many , 
particulars;: for in inftruGtion as wellas diet too much cram- 
ming hurts digeflion. 


Art. 15. The Britith Grammar: or an Effay, in four Parts, to- 
awards Speaking and Writing the Englith Language Grammatically, 
and Inditing Elegantly. For the Ufe of the Schoolsof Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, and of private young Gentleman and Ladies. 
t2mo. Pr, 3s. Millar. 


We have of late years had feveral new Englifh grammars 
ufhered into the world with very pompous titles, but with- 
out any other recommendation; for inftead of improying upon 
that recommended by the Tatler, they have been jejune copies 
of it, fuch as proved equally the ignorance, and the bad tafte 
of their authors. This Britifh grammar however cannot juftly 
be clafied among thofe; for it contains a very full and {cienti- 
fical analyfis of the Englifh language, in a clear and diftiné 
method, with copious and critical notes, the matter of which 
will, to moft readers, appear both new and inftruétive. Ip 
his rales and definitions, the author has ftudied diftin&tnefs and 
precifion, and he has not fcrupled to give his readers penny- 
worths for their money ; for if the book had been printed in 
the form of fome late grammatical treatifes which we have pe» 
rufed, it would have made four or five very fizeable o€tavo vo- 
lumes. Ifany thing but the viva vox, or verbal inftrugtions of 
a fkilful mafter, could corre the vicious pronunciation: in the 
remote provinces, the rules here laid down in the two firft 
parts, which treat of orthography and profody, might go near 
to eftablith an uniformity of fpeech agreeable to the ftandard of 
the capital. But this can never be expe&ted from books, 
whileghofe who are entrufted with the inftru@ion of youth in 
their infant years, negle& all precepts, and blindly follow the 
pronunciation that prevails in their neighbourhood, homret 
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barbarous. The author thro’ the whole of his performance, 
has fhewn himfelf a fkilful grammarian, but at the fame time 
he has verified the obfervation of Quintillian, Aliud of gramma- 
tice, aliud Latine logui ; for his ftyle is awkward and wince. 
and in many places, particularly i in the bombaft dedication to 
the Queen, tho’ it may be faid to be Grammar, it can hardly 
be called Exglifh, 









Art. 16 4 Letter from a Member of Parliament in Town, to bis 
Friendinthe Country, upon the three great ObjeBs of prefent Attention, 
Peace, Parties, and Refignations, which are illuftrated with many 
curious and important Fads, never before made public. $8vo0. Pr. 

is, Burnet. 







If this felf-denominated member of parliament had really 
any other defign than that of writing a catch-penny pamphlet 
for a bookfeller, it muft have been to ridicule the prefent op- 
pofition, a tafk which we cannot fay he has executed with the 
hand of a mafter. He has not only attacked the leaders of the 
oppofition ; but alfo thrown fome fquibs at fome particular 
friends of the prefent adminiftration. If he is in earneft in 

_ any part of this motley performance, it feems to be where he 
expreflés his hope, that the m r will remove the late un- 
popular tax upon porter; a tax which, of all others, is we 
apprehend, the moft grievoufly felt by this fagacious politi- 


cian. 




















Art. 17. The True Whig Difplayed. Comprebending curfory Remarks 
on the Addrefs to the Cocoa-tree. By a Tory. 400. Pr. is. 


Nicoll. 


This is an anfwer to a pamphlet entitled, An Addrefs to the 
Cocoa-Tree from a Whig; and though we do not admire it on 
the whole as a mafterly performance, it certainly contains many 
maxims, arguments, facts, and characters, which every lover 
of his country will do well to confider and revolve. 


Art. 18. 4 Letter from the Cocoa-Tree to the Chiefs of the Oppoft- 
tion. 4to. Pr. 1s. Blyth. 


This author puts us in mind of a fellow who ftole a gown 
and caffock, in which he got drunk, with a view to fcandalize 
the clergy. In humble imitation of that elegant writege who 
calls himfelf the North Briton, this wretched fcribler. affumes 
the name of Tory, in order to — the fet of people fo dif- 
tinguifhed, 
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tinguifhed, whom he abufes as the greateft fools, liars, knaves, 
and traitors, that éver exifted. The fame epithets he beftows 
upon the writers who have taken up the pen in defence of their 
fovereign and his government. ‘He in particular reviles two 
perfons fuppofed to be the authors of two weekly papers : and, 

in the rage of his fcurrility, turns the fquirt of his filth againft 
the writers of the Critical Review, fome of whom he charges 
with having puffd their own performances to the public. | 

We wonder this honeft fellow (if he lias any credit left at the 
bar of the Old Bailey) has not offered himfelf as king’s evidence 
to convict them of robbing hen-roofts, * 

To fay more of this piece would ‘dé too much’ hohdur to the 
author whom (though probably an. outcaft of fociety ) we ftill 
confider as a fellow-creature, intitled, efpecially in this feyere 
feafon, to fome degree of Chriftian compaffion. 


Art. 19. The late. Adminiftration Epitomifed; an Epifile in Verfe te 
"the Right, Honourable William Pitt, £7. 4ta. Pr 1s. Ba- 
thoe. - 


“Tt muft, no doubt, give great pleafure to Mr. P—=t; to fee 
his‘conduét fo celebrated in verfe' as well as profe. Aftér the 
hiftory of his ad——n lately printed, and endeavoured by a 
cunning puff to‘be palmed ‘upon a right reverend prelate, ds a 
practifed trull lays her fpurious brat at the door of a’ perfon of 
credit, nothing remained to make Mr.’P— altogether i immor- 
tal but this poetical epitome. 


‘Twas wondrous then,, to fee all men unite, 
Nor Whig, nor Tory, Georg or Facob--ite.’ 


This union, however,:.did. not hold ; for, in the very REE Pages 
we find, 

‘ Our well train’d foldiers with our Geilore fight? ». 
‘ —And Briton’ s fame was made to 98 aneenny.” 


At length, © 


‘ Agpreffing French and Dutchmen feel the woe, ae 
Which their clofe arts had made our merchants Neate 
Caltutta’ ‘hole—caus’d -many a Britifh tear.” 


But there is no tefifting the following mellifluent | ftrains ; 


‘ Could I the diale& of th’ eaftern clime, .>;:»- 
Jn flowing numbers make to. Britifh chime, 

Id fing Wan’ vafh, Carongoly, Arcot," . 3 
Under Eyre Coote—by Britith valour got.’ 


7.4 | uae! We 
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We know not whether moft to admire the fenfe or the melody 
of thefe lines; though we think the two laft are, on many ac; 
counts, the very belt of the whole compofition., 


' € Mafe, drop the pen, and mourn th’ unlucky hour, 
Prom’ hence your patriot Pitt—prevails no more.’ 


Art. 20, A Letter to the Right Honourable the Earl of Bute, on 
the Preliminaries of Peace. From neither a noble Lord; a candid 
Member of fey gu impartial Brita, but an Englifhman. 

8ya..Pr..as,, Nicoll, 


‘This.i isa eth didaliol of ‘the preliminaries, in which we can 
find nothing but ‘what has been repeated over and above, in the 
courfe of our ldte political difputes. 








"Art “ai. OBfervations an Dr. Hunters Medical Conaseent aries. By 
“J. Garter, M.D.  8vo. Pr. ¥5. © Sandby. 


This.author, as an inftance of his candour, :declares his.opi- 
nion that Dr. Hunter has in his Commentaries, demontftrated, by 
undeniable evidence, that he was prior to Dr. Alex. Monro, 
jun. in. the. inje€ion .of the internal tubes. of the tefticle ; in 
‘conceiving and fupporting by fatisfatory proofs the opinion of 
abforption: by lymphatics ;,and in difcoyering the duéts of the 
lachrymal gland. Nay, Dr. Garner adds a very ftrong tefti- 
mony from Dr. Cullen, to prove what Dr. Hunter has afferted 
in the difpute with Dr. Monro. 


After this declaration, he gives his reaforis Yor differing | in 
‘opition from Dr. Hunter, touching’ the dottor’s thedry’ of tran- 
fudation and abforption. His reafoning is deduced, not frém 
his own experiments, but from the obfervatioiis ef other writers 
on phyfiology ; and, in our apprehenfion,: amounts to'no more 
than this, that in certain points Dr. Hunter’s fentiments are 
different from thofe of Haller, Ruyfch, and fome other éminent 
anatomifts. : 

He likewife finds fault with the ftile of Dr. Hunter’s Com- 
mentaries in feveral inftances ; but, in our opinion, he is mif- 
taken, and his own piece lies much‘ more’ “yet to a charge of 
this nature. 


He conclides, with inviting Dr. Hunter, ‘or any other maf- 
terly hand, to anfwer his arguments, a task, which, fo far as 
we are able to judge, neither Dr. Hunter, nor any other maf- 


terly hand will ever undertake, 
Art, 
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Art. 22. Obfervations upon a fuppofed Antique Buff at Turin... Jn 
two Letters, Addreffed to the Right Honowrable the Earl of Mac- 
clesfield, Prefident of the Royal Society, By Edward Wortley 
Montagu, Ey. F. R. 8. Read before the Royal Society, Novem- 
ber 25,1762. 4to. Pr. 1s, : Becket. 


A pamphlet {it feems) had been fent to the Royal Society, to- 
gether with a plate by Mr. Needham, defcribing and repre« 
fenting a buft and characters, fuppofed to be antient Zgyptian 
charaéters, the fame with thofe ufe¢ by the Chinefe. This 
would have led to a very extraordinary difcovery, no lefs than 
that the Chinefe were originally a colony from pypt; and 
any perfon acquainted with the Chinefe language would have 
been able to read and explain thofe characters mixed with 
hieroglyphics, which are ftill vifible on the antient obelisks and 
other monuments of Agypt. But, alas, this interefting hope 
is now difperfed by the induftry and fagacity of Mr. Montague, 
who in thefe two letters, makes it plainly appear, that the 
buft itfelf is neither antique nor Agyptian ; and that the’ cha- 
raéters are neither fimilar to thofe exhibited by Mr. Needham in 
his plate, nor at all refembiing either the Chinefe or the FEigyp- 
tian. Cardinal Albani is of opinion that they are magical, or 
rather talifmanical, fuch as are known by the name of Abraxas. 
The abbé Winkleman, another great connoiffeur in antique 
ftatues, declares that the buft of Turin is not of any of the 
ftiles that prevailed at three different epochas in Egypt. ‘Mon- 
fignore Affemani, the moft eminent connoiffeur in the Orien- 
tal languages which this age hath produced, exprefsly affirms 
that the characters engraved upon the buft-at Turin are neither 
Egyptian, nor Chinefe, . 


Art. 23. The Principles and Conflituente of Antimeny, By William 
Redmond, M.D. 8a, Pr.ts, Curtiss” 1A. 


The firft part of this flay feems calculated for fetting up.the 
currus triumphalis antimonii in medicine, by Dr.’ William Red- 
mond, who after many Jearned/ quotations in favodr of . this 
mineral’s medicinal - qualities, .givés’ us to underftasid;:\that 
he has at length: found out—the jpoint! in: which) itsomedicinal 
virtue is fixed. ‘‘dn this refearch, fays he, .certain bam-that f 
have fucceeded, and am enabled by my ficcefs to condlude}-that 
the new pilular form my experiments -fuggefted to:me aré (the 
form are) the beft and the moft commodious to anfwer all the 
phyfical intentions for which the (now unneceffary) variety of ® 
antimonial preparations have here before been ordered,’ 

F 4 The 
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The wonderful virtues of thefe pills, illuftrated by divers 
cafes, may be feen in an advertifement affixed to this effay, 
and pafted {we fuppofe) on every p—— poft within the bills 
of mortality.’ The latter part of this pamphlet is.compofed of 
divers. letters relating to a-difpute between ‘Dr. Redmond and 
the chymical committee of- the fociety for the encouragement 
of arts, &c.. The faid fociety (it feems) agreed at,a general 
meeting, that if Dr. Redmond could make the regulus of an- 
timony malleable, without metallic matter, he fhould have 2 
nee of one hundred pounds. .This the door fays he 

as performed, and even publifhed his method in divers maga- 
zines and news papers : be therefore thinks himéelf indifputably 
entitled to the premium, What the fociety, or their chymi- 
éal committee, may have to alledge in their own vindication 
for witholding this premiuin, we do hot pretend to know: but 
as he has reprefented then, they will, with the help of a few 

affidavits, enable him to fnap his. fingers in contempt at the fo- - 
ciety, and all the premiums they can beltow, 


Art.:24..\4, State of the Difpute between Drs.Andrew and Mr; 
Pitfield ;,<with free Remarks; upon the Behaviour and et ib af 
Counfelor Shapleigh, . sch Richard Tremlett.: 3vo. Pr. ts. 
ya 3 


When we firft caft ous eyes.on this pamphlet, we imagined 
it was) fome political allegory, typifying the prefent oppofition 
to the méafures of -g-—+—-, | We looked: upon Dr. Andrew jas 
@ name to fhadow \fome merry-andrewy, ~or mountebank 
itatefman, who had mounted the ftage unfaisly, after having 
oufted fome other m r of his place. This was an inference 
en which, we could not help-diumbling, when we found the fai¢ 
Dr. Andrew accufed of haying endeavoured to cozen another per- 
fon out of his eftate: and who fhould this other perfon be? 
witygctarnly Mr. Pitfeld- Conldany thing be niore corfoborat- 
iag® Mr.'‘Richatd Tremletr, who ftood thesfriend of Mr. Pits 
field, !we'interpreted-into Richard eatl T= and counfellor 
Sbapli¢b, the advocate of Dri Andrew, we !confidered as a fic- 
titiouS name for counfellor M+——y, who is faid to. be retained 
in' theceaufe of the prefent m——r. As for’ Mr. archdeaton 
Sleecl, whovis faid to have thewed himfelf'an officious inter. 
meddler inthe difpute; and'to:have writtem abufive papers and 
pamphlets on the fadjeét, the name would: have anfwered very 

® fignificant for the rev. Mri Ch ; bat then he is on the 
, wrong 
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wrong fide of the conteft. Thereis indeed on thé other fides 
one Mr. Chapple, whom Dr. Andrew calls an incendiary, and 
offers to prove an: infamous: liar, ‘But this fuppofition -will 
not hold, ,as Chapple. afterwards turns out to be an honeft 
man. . 


Upon a more careful perufal of the piece, however, all thefe 
ingenious conjeétures vanifhed ; and we found it was to bevuns 
derftood literally, as an account of a private tranfaétion be~ 
tween two citizens of Exeter, namely Dr. Andrew and Mr. 
Pitfield. The latter accufed the former of a fraudulent inten- 
tion to purchafe an eftate of him Pitfield, at a falfe valuation, 
The dodor infifted upon the agreement : mutual revilings en- 
fued. At length they agreed to refer the difpute to arbtration, 
Counfellor Shapleigh and Mr, Tremlett were chofen um ines, 
but difagreed in their opinions. Mr. Tremlett, thinking jim - 
felf ill ufed, fubmits a ftate of the difpute to the public, in which 
he is very fevere upon Dr, Andrew and his friend Mr. Shapleigh- 


Art: 25. 4 Letter to the Reverend- Mr. Archdeacon Steech; ditafion- 
ed by his Pamphlet called Mr. Pitfield’s Reafons, €%c. age 
and difproved : with the Writer's Motives for Meddling, ee. Ce 

~* Richard Treiflett.: “8%. Pr. 6d." Brice. 


In order to judge. impartially of this affair, we ought" to have 
feen. the archdeacon’s: pamphlet, and every thing which has 
been written and. publifhed on either fide of the queftion : but 
as we have not been, lucky enough:to. meet.with what has beer 
advanced in behalf of Dr. Andrew, we muft, fafpend our judg- 
ment on the whole; declaring opr opinion, however, that Mr. 
Tremlett writes like''a man of candour and {pirit ; that his faéts 
are ftubborn, his atguinents weighty, and his conclufions fairly 
deduced from the prémifes. We muit likewife own that his fa- 
tire is biting, his manner perfpicuious, ‘and his ftile equally ac- 
curate, and well adapted to this kind of controverly. 
Art..26.. 4 Sermon. on the Wifdom of Prowidence in the Adminifiration 
of the Worlds Preached before the. Univerfity of Oxford, .on “rhe 
Anuiverfary of his Majefty’s. Inauguration, OX. 25, 1762, at 
St,, Mary’s, - By John Rotheram, M.' A. Fellow of Univerfity 
College, and one of the Preachers at bis Majefty’s Chapel’ at 
Whitehall. Publifoed at ‘the requeft of the Vice- Chanctllor aud 
Heads of Houfes. -8v0. Pr. 1s. Sandby. : 


Mr. Rotheram, in this elaborate eflay, endeavours to fhew, firft, 
that the conititution of things by which the world is divjded into 
ke) "many 
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marty diftin& focieties and kingdoms, .and by which thofe king: 
doms become fubje& to changes, revolutions, and overthrow, 
js: wpon the whole favourable to virtue and the public good. 


“Secondly, to prove from hiftory, that the general courfe of 
human affairs, the progrefs of empire and dominion, the prin- 
cipal viciffitudes of times and feafons, which have happened in 
the world, have been fubfervient to the eftablifhment and fup- 


port of religion. 


How: far he has fucceeded in his endeavours, we leave the 
reader té determine: for, our own parts, we cannot fay we are 
altogether fatisfied with fome of the arguments he has adduced ; 
of that we think he has invalidated certain maxims of the baron 
de Montefquieu, which he has thought proper to attack in his 
hotes : hut thefe particulars we have. not room to fpecify. 
















Art. 27. re houghts on Trade in General, oar Weft-Indian in particu- 
Jar, our Continental Colonies, Canada, Guadaloupe, and the 
Preliminary Articles of Peace, Addre offe ed tothe Community. %vo. 

Pr. 1s. 6d. Wilkie. 







Thefe thoughts are generally juft enough; the arguments to 
prove the importance of Canada are extremely well urged, and 

» feemingly derived from an accurate knowledge of the fubject. 
The author refutes many things advanced in apamphlet, entitled, 
« An ‘Examination of the Commercial Principles of the late 
Négotiation, in 1761 ;” and, in the heat of his altercation, we 
ate afraid he has rather undervalued the ifland of Guadalupe. 


















_ Towards the latter end of the performance, when he comes 
to confider the preliminary articles of the peace, which are fa- 
voured with his approbation, he begins to flag, and before he 
concludes, becomes tedious and infipid, 


Art. 28. A Paftoral Cordial, or, an Anodyne Sermon : preached be- 
fore their Graces N. ‘and D. In the Country, by an Independeut 
Teacher of the Truth. .4to. Pr. 1s. 6d. Hinxman. 


This is.a kind of political poetical hodge-podge,. without 
order, connection, or meaning. Why it fhould be called a 
fermon, we cannot poffibly divine, unlefS§ merely with a view 
of laughing at fomething ferious and refpeétable. It begins 
thus : 


¢ The battle is not to the ftrong ; 
Nor to the {wift of foot the race : 
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But time and chance ‘to all belong; 
Whether they’re in, or out of place. 

1 fhall fo handle, by God’s bleffing, 
The fubje& matter of my text, ~~ 
That you will foon grow tired of gueffing 
What I propofe to offer next: ~ 


It is indeed not very eafy to guefs what out author méans; for 
he rambles from one fubjeé& to anothér in the wildeft manner 
imaginable. ‘The principal drift however of the poem feems 
to be a ridicule on two noble dukes whe were in and are now 
out of place. As the fatire is perfonal, and the vehicle it is 
conveyed in none of the beft, we fhall not trouble our readers 
with many extracts from it. The few following lines may {uf 
fice to give them fome idea of its merit ; 


« My thoughts of government, tho’ vain, 
Are fingular and entertaining: 
How many parts it may contain, : 
And what they’re like, is worth explaining. 
They’re three, and each like a wild beaft, 
The firft to a lion I compare, . 
The next a tyger from the eait, 

- ‘The third.is like an Alpine bear. 
The former with fheeps heads are fed, 
Fleth is beft fuited to their maws ; 
The bear will live upon rye bread, 
And on the fuckings of his paws ; 
Bruin’s not nice about his food, 
But very fond of fun and play, 
He’s neither tovetous of blood, 
Nor fullen like thofe beafts of prey. 
Suppofé’ them ‘thruft into oné-déen, 
Carefully managed, and obferv’d, 
By any of thofe vulgar men” | 
By whom fach animals are ferv’d)s 
To keep'their'union entire, 7 
They mult be brought up altogether, 
And if they’re fed as they require, 
They may be govérn’d by a eather: 
But thould their keeper without fcruple, 
Let out his lion in a crowd, 
Neither th’ gxcufes of the pupil, 
Or governor, will be alfow’d. 
They’ll fend the tutor for his frolick, 
(Shooting his pypilin their rage, ) " 

) 
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To lie like Quixote in the cholick, 
Stinking in.ap enchanted cage. 
*Tis all the fame, tyger or lion, 
It would have been as bad a job; 
The bear was fafer to rely on, 
The bear’s a favourite of the mob, 
I hope your graces at laft fee, 
: / "Phat we, whonever tafte your feafts, 
‘ Care little whether you or he 
“Have the dire&tion°of the beafts.’ 


Thofe “who ‘can fee any wit, humour, or poetry, in thefe 
fines; ‘or ih any others to be found in this performance, are pof- 
teffed of more fagacity and penetration than we pretend to. 


Art.29. The Magdalens: an Elegy. By the Author of the N lunuery. 
"gto: Pre 6d. ‘Dodfey®, 


This Elegy (property fe called) contains Rise pretty iplaintive 
lines that feeth to Have’beén diated bya’ render and feeling 
heart, and to ‘have-flowed naturally fromthe fubject. The 
following refleCtion on the Magdalene’s chatige of life is pic- 
turefque. 

‘ Are thele the fair who wont with confcious grace 
Proud Ramslagh’s refplendent round to fread ? 
Shine in the ftudied taxury of dréfe? 
And vie in beauty witli the high-borm maid > 


‘ The fmiling fcenes of pleafure they forfake, 
Obey no more amafement’s idle calf” 
Nor mingling with‘the fons of mirth | irtake 
The treat voluptuous, Or the feftive ball.’ 


The dreadful confequences of early; proftitution are prettily 
exprefied in thefe lines,:,. 
« If fond of empire,»and of conquett vain, 
They frequent yos’ries to their altarsidrew, 
Yet blaz’d thofe altars .to the fair-ones Fi r 
The idol they; and they the victimiited 2) ;; 
_.'* What tho’ their youth imbibed an early’ ftain : 
Now gilded by the'rays'of new-born fame, youd 
A fecond innocénce they Keré obtain, |! 'u0.) 
And nun-clad penance heals their wounded name.’ 
We are not fond of the epithet 2un-claa§ the author howeve 
has made us amends by his. illuftration of the above circum 


fiance in this fimile: "| * “ 
_ 7 yey J MSo Nu, So 
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© So the young myrtles nipt by treach’rous cold, 
(While ftill the fummer yields his golden ftore,) 
In fhelt’ring walls their tender leaves unfold, 
And breathe a fweeter fragrance than before. 


We could with that in the next since the author had fabfti- 
tuted another epithet for remorfe in the room of arrowy, a word 
which we do not remember to have met in any good Englifly 
writer. Upon the whole, we think this little poem mutch fu- 
ptrior to the Nunnery, atid would recommend it to the patrons 
of the Magdalene, as’a very proper pamphlet to be: bound up 
with Mr. Dodd’s excellent fermons on the fame fubje&. 


Art. 30, An Ode to Dike Humphry itmztated from Horace, 
Pr. is. Hinxman. 


This is a humorous parody on the 2 sth ode of the firft book, 
Ad Lydiam, implying a fevere fatire upon a certain fuperan- 
nuated ftatefman, who feems unwilling to enjoy the quiet and 
tranquility which retirement affords; but continues ftill to buz 


ineffectually in the ears of the public. 


Art. 31. Letters From Sophia to Mira : containing the Adventures 
of a Lady; in which the feveral Situations, moft common in Fe- 
male Life, are naturally defecribed, 12m2 Pr. 35. Dodfley. 


This performance is decent, innocent, and interefting. A 
reader of any imagination muft admire the author’s art in being 
able to fill two hundred and fifty-three pages with fuch harmlefs 
unedifying matter, that. it admits neither of cenfure nor com- 


mendation. 


Art. 32. John Englith’s Travels through Scotland. Containing, a 
curious and entertaining Account of the Manners and frange Cuftoms 
of the Inhabitants, With many humorous Anecdotes and Natural 
Difcoveries. 12zmo. Pr. 15.6d. , Morgan. 


The execrability of all execrabilities.. We fhould, not have 
taken notice of this performance, had it not been for a prin- 
ciple of humanity, which obliges. us to inform the public, that 
it is an extraét from a ferics of letters, in two volumes, 
concerning the Scotch nation, publifhed fome years ago by one 
B. and printed for a bookfeller andinamefake of ‘his-own ;-but 


it fucceeded fo well, that the author fairly hanged himfelf at 
his 
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his lodgings or houfe in Channel-Row, Weftmintter ; a lau 
dable example to his epitomizer ! 









Art. 33. An Effay upon Occonomy. By Edward Watkinfon, M. D. 
Re&or of Little Chart, in Kent: 80. Pr. 6d. Richardfon. 


We had occafion to mention this little performance with ap- 
probation, when it was firft printed by the.author to diftribute 
among his friends. As it is now to be fold; and this fourth 
edition is improved with feveral additions, we beg leave to re- 
commend it warmly to the attention of the public. 


Art. 34. The true State of the Cafe, in an Addrefs to all the good 
People of England. From a Well-cwifber to bts Country. Sve. 
Pr. ts. Hinxman. 


This pamphlet is writ in a pleafing manner by one who de- 
clares he is entirely unconneéted with any perfon in the govern- 
ment; that he is of no party; befides making many other 
{trong profeffions of impartiality. His intention is, to vindi- 
cate the minifter and the preliminaries of the peace; in which 
he has fucceeded as well, if not better, than any of the pam- 
phlets publifhed with that intention, but greatly at the expence 
of the laft adminiftration. We cannot, however, fay that his 
compofition is original; for the argumentative part of it is 
chiefly drawn from papers and pamphlets written with the fame 
view. Tho’ we are far from pretending to judge of the merits of the 
queftion on either fide, yet the following extra& from this per- 
formance relates to a fa&t of importance, which, we think, has 
not been before fo explicitly ftated to the public. : 


¢ When the fubfidy to the king of Pruffia was difcontinued 
by the advice of the prefent chief minifter, at that time fecre- 
tary of ftate; the then firft 1 d of the T——y, who ex- 
erted all his efforts to fupport and continue that meafure, find- 
ing bimfelf difappointed in his favourite objeé, propofed to 
make himfelf amends, and to effeé& his continental purpofes in 
another fhape, by a motion of a new-and extravagant nature, 
There was a ufage introduced in the laft reign of obtaining by 
a vote of credit every feffion one million of money, befides the 
liberal ordinary grants, to anfwer the unprovided and unforefeen 
future exigencies of the war. Of this ufage, the aforemen- 
tioned i—d, on the difappointment above-related, thought te 
avail himfelf; and propofed that two millions fhould be exafted 
fer the fame sete for which one million only had been ever 
before 
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before defired, and was always found to be an adequate, pro- 
yifion. . is Stig 

This propofal was traverfed even at his own board; and the 
utmoft, that fome of the members who compofed it, and were 
moft forward to favour his views, would agree to, was, that 
only a million and and half fhould be demanded. But the 
fcheme was not fooner laid open to the fecretary,- than he, 
from a Britith diflike to foreign attachments, and a fenfe of the 
burthens of the people, already too great, oppofed it.as a-meas 
fure moft unneceflary, if it were lookéd upon only as. applica- 
ble to the ufes it was pretended to ferve, feeing that half the 
money would be fufficient for that purpofe ; but highly infa- 
lutary and improper, if confidered as an alternative leading to 
the fame end that the fubfidy to Pruffia aimed at: and. in:all 
cafes it was eiteemed to be a cruel and wanton addition to the 
heavy debt the nation is oppreffed with. But the final decifion 
of this point being to be made by his majefty, that |—d judg- 
ing, by the ill reception his motion met with from the fecretary, 
that it would be over-ruled and rejeéted by the king, 
through the fuppofed influence of that noble minifter, with 
great indignation againft the infpirer of the royal mind with 
that principle of national oeconomy, made a precipitate refig- 
nation of his high employment ; which: has fince been fol- 
lowed by the feceffion of fome lower officers.’ 


Art. 35. 4a Addrefs to the People of Great Britain and Ireland, 
on the Preliminaries of Peace, figned November 3, 1762, be- 

_ tween Great Britain, France, and Spain. 80. Pr. 6d. 
Whifton. 


Contents: viz. four pages of title, and an infipid preface ; 
between eighteen and nineteen of foolifh reafoning and flimfy 
learning; and fix pages of a trite quotation from Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s Efop. 


Art. 36. 4 Appeal to Knowledge: Or, Candid Difcuffions of the 
Preliminaries of Peace, figned at Fontainebleau, Nov. 3, 1762, 
and laid before both Houfes of Parliament. By a Member of Par- 
liament. 8vo. Pr. ts, 64. Wilkie. 


_ There are two kinds of writers who make the greateft profef- 
fions of impartiality ; they who have it, and they who have it. 
not. The views of both are obvious; and perhaps never was 


there fo great a number of impartial, cool, difpaffionate wri- 
5 ters 
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ters (if we take their own words of it), as have appeared on 
both fides of the queftion in the prefent political difpute. 


Our author, in the performance now before us, has been. 
at great pains to faggot up many detached fatts.and arguments 
in favour of the preliminaries, which he. defends ; and,. what. 
is pretty-extraordinary,, he writes both with zeal. and temper. 


Art..37. The Naval Repofitory: or, Young Seaman's beft Infirudor. 
Containing, a moft accurate Defcription of a Ship of War ;. with 
evety Word of drt made ufeof in a maritime Employ. The Duty 
of every Officer on board, from the Captain tothe moft inferior, 
The Confiruction of a Ship of War, from the laying of ber Keel to 
the Launch. A Defcription of the Mafts, Yards, Rigging, Tac. 
hles, Sails, Fc. Ceremonies ufed on a board a King’s Ship, -in 
entertaining a Prince, or Grandee. Of Anchors, Cables, &Se. 

- Of ordering Fleets in chacing, engaging, boarding and ftriking. 
An approved Method of making Salt-water frefh.. The Diftances 
between the feveral Ports in England, Wales, and France.. A 
compleat Lift of bis Majefty’s Navy, with their feveral Comman= 
ders, and Number of Guns and Men they carry. . The Pay of every 
Officer and Seaman, from the Admiral to the moft inferior. By an 
Officer in the Navy. 8vo. . Pr. 15. 6d., Wilfon and Fell. 


As this author in his preface addreffes himfelf to the month- 
ly reviewers, declaring his defign is not a fpecimen_of elegant 
writing, but a repofitory of ufeful knowledge, we  fhall pafs 
over a few inaccuracies in the ftile, and affure the public, that 
{as far as we are able to judge) this little book will be a very ufe~ 
ful Vade Mecum to every individual, whether officer or common 
feaman, concerned either in the royal navy; or*the merchants” 
fervice, or, indeed, in any other branch of navigation. 


~ 


Soo 











